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CHAPTER 



PREPARING FOR THE MASQUERADE. 

f ISS PENELOPE CHUTE was 
not an early riser. She seldom 
rose from her couch before 
11.30 A.M. On the morning after the 
interrupted meeting, the November sun 
was high up in the heavens when his 
beams peeped through the heavy red cur- 
tains, and flaunted into the huge four-poster 
where the little lady was reclining, in the 
best bedroom of her house in Domintck 
Street The breakfast-tray, with its rem- 
nants of toast-crusts and chipped egg-shells, 
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had been pushed down to the far end of 
the bed, and she herself was half-sitting 
up, holding a small mirror in her hand. 
That mirror obstinately refused to tell a 
falsehood ; it would not refine away those 
deep wrinkles that marked Miss Penelope's 
once smooth forehead, and that were 
printed round her Cupid's arch of a mouth. 
Her skin was no longer smooth and rosy ; 
her teeth were no more a row of pearls, 
they were yellow and full of gaps, while 
here and there one stood out with startling 
prominence. Her arms, how fallen away 
they were I The cherished embonpoint 
had dwindled and shrunk into pitiable pro- 
portions. The brilliant eyes of twenty 
years ago were sunk in their sockets, and 
had lost all their softness and lustre ; the 
thick eyebrows which overhung them gave 
them a fierce, but not an alluring expres- 
sion. Old age is said to be the hell of 
women, it is certainly the hell of beauties. 
As Miss Chute, the quondam belle of 
Kerry, gazed at the fatal and undeniable 
traces of age in her face, a sharp pain, as 
if she had been stabbed with a knife, went 
through her. 
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* I am only fifty-two/ she groaned, as 
she put down the glass. * It is too soon 
to lose everything. Why have I got so 
old ? It is that rouge which came from 
Paris last ; it is not good ; it eats into the 
skin. It must be that which has destroyed 
me. Norah, come here, girl ! ' 

Norah divided the curtains, and stood 
by her mistress's side. 

* Norah, to-day, this very afternoon, 
you must go down to Nassau Street and 
buy me a guinea's worth of pink bloom ; 
the very best you can get, none of their 
shams, the real thing, do you hear } ' 

' I do, madam.' 

' Stay, Norah,' said the little lady, seiz- 
ing her by the arm. * Let me look at you 
for a moment.' 

The sun was shining just then. It 
fell on Norah's broad, unwrlnkled brow ; 
on her amber hair, with its thousand 
rdflets : on her great, solemn eyes ; on 
her smooth, roseate cheeks, and on the 
magnificent proportions of her Juno-like 
form. No item of skin, arms, bust, hair, 
teeth, was passed over by Miss Chute ; 
she drank them all in greedily; then, 
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letting Norah's arm fall, she flung herself 
back, buried her face in the pillow, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

* So was I once,' she sobbed. ' I was 
so beautiful that every man who looked 
at me loved me, and now^ now they turn 
away from me ! I see it ; I know it ; I feel 
it. Oh ! horror, horror ! How can I sur- 
vive it ? Gracious heaven ! I cannot, can- 
not bear it. What would I give to ex- 
change places with this girl ; to make her 
as I am, and to be as she is ? ' 

Norah wisely made no remark. She 
knew instinctively that this was a time to 
be silent, so she busied herself gathering 
the breakfast things together. All the 
time Miss Chute was watching her through 
a corner of her eyes. 

' I sometimes hate this girl,' she thought. 
The contrast between us is too great. 
Why did I bring her about me then ? She 
shall go, but not just yet.' 

Then, with a sudden impulse (for all Miss 
Chute's impulses were sudden) she raised 
her head from the pillow, and exclaimed, — 

'What a fool I am to be cast down 
about my looks. Of course, I feel jaded 
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this morning. Who would not, after sit- 
ting up all night at quadrille, and losing a 
parcel of guineas to that old cheat, Lady 
Betty Macnamara ? I shall be all right 
again once the evening comes : in 
my pink turban I shall be myself again. 
Everyone looks a fright before two o'clock 
in the afternoon ; at least people of ton 
do; but candle-light puts things straight 
By the way, Norah, now that my nerves 
have partially recovered after that terrible 
misadventure with those odious highway- 
men, I intend seeing a little company. 
There is to be a masquerade at the Fish- 
amble Street Rooms on Thursday night, 
and there are always a few good houses 
open the same evening to receive the mas- 
quers before they appear in public. Mine 
shall be one of those houses. I will 
announce it in the Dublin Evening Post.' 

* Oh ! that will be grand, my lady ! ' cried 
Norah, whose eager face glowed with 
delight at the idea. 

' Let me see,' continued Miss Chute, 
' last time I was in Dublin — no matter 
how many years ago — seven houses were 
open for the masquers from seven till 
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twelve — Lord Roden's, Lady Langford's, 
Mr Alymer's, Mr Kilpatrick's, Mr 
Lalouette's, Lady Arabella Denny's, and 
Counsellor Davis's — charming rd-unions 
they were, so free from stiffness and 
formality, perhaps a leetle too much of a 
romp, but then the guests were all of the 
highest fashion. The Duke of Leinster, 
I remember, went as an orange woman ; 
and as it was the eve of St Patrick, he 
changed his oranges for shamrocks before 
the clock struck one. These little re- 
ceptions suit me. I have a grand talent 
pour la sociHdy as the Due de la Foyne 
used to say in Paris. I shall have a few 
light refreshments, nothing heavy, plenty 
of esprit if you will, but no gormandising, 
no guzzling. People may eat at home. 
You understand, Norah, what I mean ?' 

' I can guess,' answered Norah, who, 
nevertheless, looked puzzled. 

* I shall borrow Lady Betty's butler, 
and with my own man, I shall have enough 
attendance. Of course I shall invite some 
of my own friends to see the masquers here 
on Thursday. Colonel Blennerhassett is in 
town, he must come, and Sir Roland and 
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Lady Mulcahy, and the Hicksons and the 
Steeles from Merrion Square ; and if I 
have such red-hot Tories as these, I 
must have a few rebels to counterbal- 
ance them. Lord and Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald, I know, will be delighted to come. 
Dear, handsome fellow I I quite love him, 
though I detest her, little mincing baggage 
as she is. Her French airs and graces 
interfere with mine terribly. She was a 
flirt from her cradle, and I should think 
she must flirt when she is asleep. Very 
good that. It's a pity no one hears it but 
you, Norah, and you can't understand it. 
You have seen Lady Edward ; I pointed 
her out to you yesterday.' 

* Is it she was in the high, high carriage 
going to the park ? ' 

* Yes ; a curricle it is called, the first 
that has been seen in Dublin. Lord 
Edward was always extravagant. He 
grudges nothing to his wife ; and she is 
not fit to wipe his shoes.' 

* A lovely, darlint, young lady she looks ; 
and he so taken up with her.' 

' More fool he. He would be taken up 
with anybody that had a pretty face. First, 
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it was Lady Catherine Meade, "pretty 
Kate" as he called her; then some one 
else ; and, after all, he goes through the wood 
and picks up the crooked stick at last ; for 
though Pamela may be daughter to the 
Duke of Orleans, she is not recognised by 
the Royal family, and is considered a mere 
nobody. But that's enough about her. I 
must not have too many rebels, especially 
if Lord Clare is here, and he will be sure 
to go to Fishamble Street, and may drop 
in for five minutes, I hope Sir Jonah 
Barrington will keep him in talk. I know 
I sha'n't be bored with politics. I like to 
have a mingling of all parties. At Paris, 
I had often Loyalists, and Jacobins, and 
Girondists at the same time, and I shall do 
as I did then, let Lord Clare frown as he 
likes. One person I am resolved to have, 
and that is Counsellor John Sheares, who 
writes such adorable poetry. I used to know 
the Sheares long ago — Lord Shannon, their 
guardian, was my second cousin. I don't 
care a straw if Lord Clare storms about 
Mr Sheares being a rebel ; I will go this 
minute and write my notes.' 

Miss Chute was soon seated at her desk. 
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with her quill pen in her hand. In less 
than an hour, Norah was summoned to 
leave a dozen notes, and to execute a 
dozen messages. 

* I think I shall call you Norina/ said 
Miss Chute, leaning back in her chair. * It 
sounds more foreign. Really, under my 
care, you are beginning to look less like a 
wild Indian than you did. What were you 
but a savage } As to good looks, without 
air, or style, or fashion, they signify very 
little. Now, my air is perfection ; every- 
one, except my enemies, acknowledges that. 
I resemble a commander, who has only a 
small force at his disposal, but yet, though 
it has suffered many ravages, he has it 
thoroughly drilled and disciplined, ready to 
be marshalled to the right spot at a 
moments notice. Now you, Norah, and 
women like you, resemble a commander 
whose soldiers are always sprawling help- 
lessly about, and are never able to strike 
at the right moment. On the whole, skill 
often conquers mere brute force. So, in 
the same way, women, past their premiere 
jeunesse^ are constantly more captivating 
than those who have only good looks and 
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pig's beauty, that is, youth, to depend 
upon/ 

Norah could tell from Miss Chute's face 
that she was now in a good humour again, 
so she handed her the last number of the 
Hibernian Magazine^ with an account of 
the great sea-serpent in it, and set off on her 
errands. Her way led her through Capel 
Street, and here she found a crowd that 
thickened every minute. The narrow street 
was literally wedged with human beings ; 
women with evil faces and tattered 
clothes, frieze-coated countrymen, with 
long-thonged whips, pushed and squeezed 
each other, amidst shrieks of terror and 
curses deep and loud. Suddenly, a worn, 
faded woman, with her apron thrown over 
her head, issued from an open door. 

* YouVe got it, Biddy, you've won the 
prize this time, anyhow ! ' shrieked a voice. 

* Bedad ! I haven't, but lost agin. Tve 
spent my last sixpence now — there's noth- 
ing for me but the river. I'll fling myself 
in, so I will ! It's them as oughtn't to win, 
as wins ; but poor, desolute crathers like 
me go to the wall.' 

The noise now grew to a roar, but it was 
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not one of sympathy ; everyone was too 
intent on his or her fate to bestow any 
condolence on poor Biddy's disappointment. 

* Arrah ! what is it at all ? ' asked be- 
wildered Norah of a stout, comfortable- 
looking matron, who was wedged against 
her. 

* Sure, girl alive, did you niver hear tell 
of the lottery ? ' was the answer. * They're 
drawing the numbers now, that's the State 
Lottery Office beyant by the quay, and 
Capel Street is chock-full of offices, big 
and little. There's many and many have 
pledged and robbed to get their tickets. 
Catch a hoult ov me, and we'll take a peep 
to see the sport.' 

Curiosity made Norah eagerly consent. 
Thanks to her tall stature, she and her 
companion elbowed their way successfully 
along. Offices stared at them from every 
side. 'Williams & Goodluck,' * Beatty & 
Hazard,' had a tempting sound. Norah 
spelt in staring capitals the announcement 
that ' Richard Moncrieffe has opened an 
office at No. 16 Capel Street, where the 
public may be supplied with tickets for 
one British shilling, which will entitle 
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holders to following chances, viz., — to the 
corresponding numbers with those that 
shall be drawn in the State Lottery. The 
winner of the twenty thousand pounds prize 
will get one thousand pounds; second num- 
ber, two hundred and fifty pounds ; third, 
two hundred and fifty pounds.' 

* Lord preserve us ! ' cried N orah ; * what 
a power of money.' 

'Ye may say that,' returned her com- 
panion ; * and its little good it does them 
as gets it. But here we are at the State 
Office, 155 Ormond Quay ; look out, now ! ' 

Norah did look out, and look in, too. 
What a sight met her eyes at that fatal 
door! Haggard faces quivering with ex- 
citement ; bloated hands shaking like aspen 
leaves ; hollow eyes staring wildly to 
catch the first glimpse of the mystic 
numbers. Crushed into a corner against 
the wall, Norah's glance fell on a tangled 
red mop of hair among the struggling 
crowd. She bent forward — the crowd 
divided — yes! she knew these dull, red 
eyes, that thick nose, that coarse, bull 
throat. Mickey Ruagh was there, sullen, 
dogged, eager for gain as ever. 
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* Has he lost ?' whispered Norah to her 
companion, pointing him out. 

* I don't know ; I expect he has. He's 
here every day, airly and late. He means 
to win, anyway. But they say that he'^s 
got a son, the very model of himself, 
that'll grab it all from him. They are 
"stags," don't you see. They inform to 
the major, tell him what the boys are 
about, and so they're kept up at the Castle, 
and live like lords.' 

Norah shivered. Here again was 
another source of danger for luckless John 
Sheares. 

But her glance was now directed to 
another figure ; it was that of Armstrong, 
who came forward to show his ticket, 
whistling an air from // Geloso in Cemato 
as he did so, and trying to appear un- 
concerned ; but the pleased glitter in his 
forbidding eyes showed that the demon 
of greed had been thoroughly roused in 
him. 

'Only a paltry thousand pounds!' he 
cried. * Good people all, I thank you 
much for your congratulations,' taking off 
his hat and making a bow ; * but at thb 
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same time, I regret I did not win more. 
I would share my prize with you willingly, 
if it were possible. As it is not, I give 
you my blessing, and long life to the king, 
while we have him ! ' 

A storm of hisses greeted this remark, 
and showed that the sympathies of the 
crowd were given, not to the king, but 
to his enemies. 

* Ah ! well,' added Armstrong, * I only 
say while we have him. Should other 
cards turn up, we know how to shift our 
hand. Hey-day ! ' he cried, turning to 
Norah, who, by a sudden lurch in the 
crowd, was thrown almost against him ; 
* where do you come from, my dear ? My 
companion of the postchaise, I declare ! 
The handsome maid of the well ! Are 
you trying your fortune, like the rest of 
the world, or do you want to share my 
good luck with me } ' 

Norah struggled to get away, but Arm- 
strong held her fast. 

* No, no!' he cried; *I know you did 
me an unkind turn, and I want to have 
a talk with you. You must tell me if you 
have seen Mr Sheares lately, and how 
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that ancient spinster, your mistress, sur- 
vived the loss of her pink topazes. Allow 
me to conduct you to your destination,' 
he continued, ofifering his arm with mock 
gallantry. 

Norah hardly knew which was worst — 
the company of Armstrong, or the tender 
mercies of Mickey Ruagh — Mickey, who 
now fixed his lurid eyes upon her with a 
terrible gfleam of recognition. A wild 
panic clutched her, and she was glad to 
let Armstrong lead her away out of his 
reach. 

*Well, my fine girl/ he said, as they 
emerged from the dense mass of struggling, 
perspiring lottery hunters, *you must be 
quick and tell me your news, for Tve a 
whole parcel of things to do. A hostile 
meeting in the Phoenix to-morrow morning 
— pistols for two, breakfast for one — 
you understand ; and TU take precious 
good care that Tm the one for the break- 
fast. A better shot than I am couldn't 
be in the three kingdoms. And then I 
have to prepare for the masquerade at 
Fishamble Street. I think I shall go as 
Don Giovanni ; it would suit me indifferent 
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well ; but I suppose you don't know any- 
thing about him. It's a crying sin to see 
a fine girl like you shut up with that old 
hag of a Miss Chute, when you might be 
flaunting about in your carriage. Hang 
me, if I haven't seen a plaguey lot of 
worse-looking ladies than you are. You've 
picked up uncommon fast, and if you want 
to make a hatful of guineas, I can tell you 
a hundred ways to get them.' 

* How } ' asked Norah eagerly. 

* Find out a few secrets from your friend, 
Mr Sheares, and then come and tell it to 
me. Ask at Stephen's Green, No. 114, 
for Captain Warnford Armstrong, of the 
King's County Militia.' 

' What do you take me for ? ' cried 
Norah. * Do you think I'd go for to be 
a stag — an informer "i Do you think I'd 
dirty my hands with blood-money } ' 

*Why not, my dear.*^ Better people 
than you are doing it, and boast that 
they're serving their country, too. And 
as for Mr Sheares, you needn't think he'll 
ever trouble his head thinking about you, 
handsome as you are. He is quite taken 
up with Maria Steele, and spends ever so 



/ 
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much of his time at Merrion Square. 
He's head over heels in love with Miss 
Steele, they say. For my part, I think a 
wife, like a farm, ought to be taken on a 
five years' lease. That's my idea, and, 
faith, it's not a bad one. What do you 
say, my fair colleen ? ' and Armstrong 
peered under Norah's bonnet, and leered 
knowingly in her face. 

She shook herself from him, and darted 
down a back street. Her instincts told 
her to avoid him, and yet, at the same 
time, she dared not make him her enemy ; 
for it was through him that she hoped to 
save John Sheares from the thousand and 
one dangers that threatened him. The 
thought of Maria Steele did indeed strangely 
disturb her as she threaded her way 
through the narrow streets. Here and 
there loops of rope were seen — traps to 
ensnare the unwary — for if anyone stepped 
inside them, corner-boys were ready to take 
up the ends and to drag the victim into a 
by-lane, there to be robbed and ill-treated. 
Norah, however, escaped. Beyond impu- 
dent stares, and a snap in the face from 
a facetious college tutor, who exclaimed/ 

VOL. II. B 
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* Take that, miss, for being so handsome,' 
she met no further mischances. 

After executing her messages, she turned 
into Ely Place, Here, Lord Chancellor 
Clare, the dictator of Ireland, lived ; here 
stood his powdered footmen, and here 
stood his state-coach ; and here he stood 
himself, with his long, narrow face and 
keen hawk's eyes. 

* I am summoned to the Castle on 
important business,' he was saying to a 
short, thick-set, bloated man he called 
Higgins, * Remember what I have said ; 
every day brings fresh danger. I must 
keep the people down with an iron hand, 
and make them as tame as cats.' 

Then he stepped into his coach, and 
was whirled away, while Norah turned 
into Baggot Street. She had still two 
notes to deliver, and one of these was for 
John Sheares. For fear of accident, she 
had hidden it in her bosom ; and she now 
drew it out, and spelled over the direc- 
tion again. There was that favoured 
house in Baggot Street just before her, 
tall, dark, and gloomy, on the shady side 
of the street The twilight of the short 
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December day was fast closing in, and 
Norah was glad of it, as it shielded her 
from view. She might walk up and down 
unobserved, and gaze in at the windows 
of the Sheares' house ; she might feed that 
fierce, hungry desire that craved for nour- 
ishment of some sort. The very spot 
seemed set apart from common ground ; the 
very air was instinct with electricity, and 
made her pulses tingle. Backwards and for- 
wards she walked, drinking in the thousand 
suggestions of the place, and going over 
those blissful hours by Loughnascaul. She 
watched the dark house, the area-railings, 
the glowing fire, and Julia Sheares sitting in 
the window. Now, a tall figure approached 
the front door from the street, and Norah's 
heart gave an eager bound. It was — no ! 
it was not the wished-for one. This man 
was older, and had a more arrogant look, 
and yet there was a faint resemblance to 
Norah's hero. She watched Henry — for 
it was he — go up the steps, rap at the 
door, and go in. Then came the shout of 
children, the hum of voices — voices which 
had something the same tone as Shawn's, 
and yet, how woefully different ! — and 
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after this, the shutters were closed, and 
all was dark. How very dark it seemed ! 

* Is Mr John Sheares at home?' asked 
Norah, at last taking courage to deliver 
her note. 

^ He is not/ replied the butler ; * he's at 
Dr Lawless's, or more likely at Lady 
Steele's rn Merrion Square. He do be 
courting the young lady. There's a 
power of people asking for him to-day.' 
• ' What people .5^ ' 

* Sometimes women, more times men — 
society men. God send him safe home! 
There's danger abroad; we all have our lives 
in our hands, and him more nor e'er a one.* 

Norah's spirit sank within her. She 
had still one note more to deliver, — that 
addressed to Lady Steele, Merrion Square. 
The words had burnt themselves into her 
thoughts. She could not bear to think 
that this house might be as sacred to John 
Sheares as his appeared to her. 

She had not far to go — only the length 
of two short streets. The house soon 
stood before her, larger and grander than 
^ny she had seen before. Lights were in 
one room, the front door was wide open, 
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and a messenger was in the hall with a. 
pile of band- boxes. Norah walked boldly; 
in with her note ; as she handed it to the 
servant, she heard voices talking, and how, 
well she knew the timbre of one of them ! 
It could only belong to one person in the 
world. She listened, with ears sharpened 
to painful acuteness. That was Maria 
Steele who laughed. Norah recognised 
the laugh, clear, silvery, gay, though she 
had only heard it once before, at the Dingle 
ball. Another woman's voice was heard 
too, deeper, graver, more sedate. The 
party were trying on bonnets, and bonnet$ 
were bonnets in those days, huge, feathery, 
wide-spreading. 

* That would never do for the mas- 
querade on Thursday,' said the grave 
voice. * There is no sense in it whatever.* 

* Now, I hope you will admit that there 
is some sense in it,' answered John Sheares, 
putting it on Maria's head, and surveying 
her complacently. 

Another laugh from Maria, and an ex; 
clamation, *Ah! mamma, Mr Sheares 
knows how to please you.' 

Through the half opened door, Norah 
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caught the passionate glance which John 
Sheares threw at Maria as she spoke. It 
stung Norah to the quick. What business 
had she there, watching the lovers pre- 
pare for the masquerade } She hurried 
away. In what corner could she hide 
herself ? And yet, scorned and slighted as 
she felt herself to be, she still loved ; 
many waters could not quench that love 
of hers, and storms could not divide it. 
A regiment of cavalry was coming down 
the square, the clang of hoofs, the loud 
music of the band playing * God save the 
King!' struck upon Norah's ears with a 
dull sense of pain. She heard the angry 
roar of the crowd, the muttered whisper, 
* More soldiers come to crush us. Well, it 
won't be for long. The United men '11 have 
their turn soon, more power to them !' 

These words recalled Norah a little to 
herself. Shawn was a * United Man ;' the 
tables might turn against him ; he might be 
in her power yet, who could tell what might 
happen in such troublous times "i Stunned 
and confused, she at length arrived at 
Dominick Street, where the preparations for 
the masqueraders were going on briskly. 




CHAPTER 11. 



NORAH SPEAKS HER MIND. 




OPE springs immortal in the 
human breast/ especially in 
the breast of an untamed 
woman such as Norah ; eager to love — to 
hate — to admire — ^to adore. With her, 
despair lasted a night, and was then suc- 
ceeded by a passionate tornado of devo- 
tion ; she resolutely refused to believe 
that her idol was indifferent to her ; 
she would not, could not bring herself 
to think that he was wholly taken up by 
the immaculate Maria Steele; she pros- 
trated herself before him, and repeated 
• He did love me — he does, he must, he 
shall love me again.' As long as she wore 
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that precious medal with the mystic words 
on it next her breast, was it not a silent 
testimony that something more than com- 
mon had passed between Shawn and her, 
and that she was bound to him by no 
ordinary tie ? As the evening for Miss 
Chute's reception drew on, she became 
more and more disturbed by ' Hope's flatter- 
ing tales ; * she could not but believe that 
her prayers were prophets ; that something 
would turn up to relieve her suspense, and 
feed that fierce hunger of her soul, which 
greedily demanded the presence of her 
hero. The thought that he might appear 
unchanged in himself, and yet changed to 
her, did occasionally creep in * like a ser- 
pent to eat her heart away,' but she flung 
it from her, and refused to listen to it, or 
heed it. 

At seven o'clock. Miss Chute's doors 
were thrown open to receive the motley 
company. The masquerades at the Fish- 
amble Street Rooms always made a sensa- 
tion in Dublin, and certain houses were 
announced as ready to receive the mas- 
queraders before they appeared in public 
at twelve o'clock. Miss Chute had ar- 
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ranged her large fusty drawing-room with 
blue and white silk curtains, that it might 
be as like one of the rooms at the Petit 
Trianon as it was possible to be. She her- 
self had chosen to appear as Granna Uile ; 
a gorgeous green and gold mantle, secured 
by a huge gold fibula on the right shoulder, 
was wrapped round her wizened figure; 
gold pins were fastened in her scanty locks, 
and a mask concealed her face. 

* But I shall not keep it on all night/ 
she observed, complacently ; * that would 
be too hard on my friends. Besides, I 
have taken such pains in the arrangement 
of the lights, that it would be labour thrown 
away if I were not seen. Wax-lights 
should fall with a chastened lustre, and, 
above all, there should not be too many 
of them. Lady Moira looked a perfect 
fright at her ball last week, standing under 
a monster chandelier. Faint lights and deli- 
cate perfumes give a mystery and a charm 
to a room, impossible to describe, and make 
the ugliest people appear handsome. Now, 
there is Norah — Norina, I mean ; at times, 
when the light is too glaring, she looks 
big and roqgh ; to-night, standing behind 
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the curtains, in her blue dress and mob- 
cap, she looks right well. Oh, one must 
have lived in Paris to understand these 
secrets/ 

Knocks now came to the door, and 
arrival after arrival began. In those days, 
a masquerade was not so much an oppor- 
tunity for displaying gorgeous and costly 
costumes; that was more the province of a 
fancy ball. At a masquerade, it was the 
fashion to come out in startling and bizarre 
characters, * Bucks ' and Cherokees chose 
to appear as sweeps, shoe-boys, orange 
women, harlequins, watchmen, and devils ; 
while women of the highest fashion repre- 
sented Mother Strephon, and Lucy or 
Polly in the Beggars' Opera. 

Such a motley array now filled Miss 
Chute's drawing-room, — all masked — and 
all exchanging witticisms or rude speeches. 
In one corner stood a watchman, flourish- 
ing his rattle ; but his thick rough coat 
could not altogether conceal the grace and 
elegance of his slender figure. By his side 
stood a gipsy girl, with a red handkerchief, 
fringed with gold coins, twisted, turban- 
wise, round her classic head, and falling 
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over a pair of brilliant eyes, which her 
domino did not conceal. 

* Don't leave me, Edward,' she whis- 
pered, clinging to her companion. ' Stay 
by me. Will there be no dancing to- 
night ? I hate everything else in this dull, 
cold country of yours. And, oh ! do tell 
me who that hideous old thing in the green 
mantle is. What a scraggy neck, and 
what skinny arms she has ! She is what 
you would call a bag of bones.' 

* Hush, hush, my bijoUy not quite so 
loud ; she will hear you. That is Miss 
Chute. You must be very civil to her, 
Pam ; she is rich, and might assist our 
cause, if we can only win her over, and 
court her as she likes.' 

Lady Edward Fitzgerald — for it was 
she — shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

*So I must put on my good-child be- 
haviour, must I, Edward .'^ What a plague ! 
But stay ; who is that tall, slight man in 
the dark-blue velvet, slashed with silver } 
Do you recognise him } He looks ever 
so much better than you do in that horrid 
rough coat' 

* Ah 1 I like to make myself one of 
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the people, Pam. I expect that is John 
Sheares, a leading member of our brother- 
hood. You have heard me speak of him, 
haven't you ? He belonged to a club in 
Paris.' 

'Oh yes, and I want to know him. 
Bring him here, and tell him to take off 
that hideous mask.' 

* Then he will ask you to take off yours, 
my darling.' 

' I don't mind if I do.' 

So Pamela disclosed her exquisite little 
cameo of a face, with its brun-vert eyes, 
that could languish and sparkle and flash 
by turns. No woman ever had more odd, 
becoming graces, or little know-not-what 
in faces than Pamela. A twist to her 
delicately-arched eyebrows, and lo! she 
was a Puck or a fairy Mopsa ; the next 
minute, she was Psyche, ready to take 
flight to heaven ; the next, she was a 
village coquette, Patty of the mill, full of 
shy archness and piquant grace and fun. 

John Sheares surveyed her for a minute 
in silence. Notwithstanding the unusual 
splendour of his dress, he appeared more 
thoughtful and dreamy than he generally 
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was ; a subdued melancholy seemed to 
oppress him. 

'Ah, Mr Sheares!' exclaimed Pamela, 
casting down her eyelids, while a faint, 
rose-leaf flush tinged her transparent cheek, 
* I am so transported to see you, I have 
been longing to make your acquaintance. 
I want you to take care of my lord,' and 
she clung to her husband's arm, with a 
mixture of devotion and timidity impossible 
to describe. 

* I will indeed take care of him ; but he 
has no need of my care ; the hearts of 
every true man in Ireland are his.' 

* Ah, so you say ! ' returned Pamela, with 
a pout of her rosy lips. * But I know not 
what to think. You Irish are so fickle, 
so capricious, are you not, mon Edouard ? ' 

* No, no, darling,' he answered, patting 
her on the arm as though she were a child. 
* Some may be, but not the good men 
and true ; those, for instance, like us, who 
are bound together for weal or for woe. 
By the way, Sheares,' he added, speaking 
under his breath, * I have certain news, 
through Arthur O'Connor, that the French 
are really about to start another expedition. 
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They will not try Bantry Bay this time 
they will make for the west coast.' 

* H ush ! hush ! my lord,' cried Pamela, 
putting her finger on his mouth. * This is 
no place for politics, and you know that I 
hate them at all times.' 

. A shade passed over Lord Edward's 
face, but he said no more, and Pamela, 
sidling up to John Sheares, put her head 
archly on one side, and said, in a tone of 
mock humility, — 

' Will the high and puissant cavalier be 
so good as to take a poor little gipsy girl 
round the room ? He knows that I am 
just a slighted, wandering vagabond ; a 
foreigner, a stranger, an orphan, alone in a 
strange land.' The curtsey with which 
Pamela accompanied these words would 
have been a study for any actress ; it was 
coy, bewitching, coquettish. 

* The cavalier accepts the honour, with 
entpressement^ returned John Sheares, put- 
ting his hand on his heart, and entering 
into the spirit of Pamela's address. They 
both resumed their masks, and Pamela, 
taking her companion's arm, whispered, — 

* I saw your eyes wandering away just 
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now — where did they go, those eyes ? I 
think it was on Miss Steele they were 
fixed? In the costume of a French mar- 
quise, she does not look amiss to-night. 
Let us stop and glance at her/ 

Maria was, indeed, looking her very 
best ; her mask was off, and her high pow- 
dered tHe, and her pink brocade, with 
seed pearl embroidery round the shoulders, 
set off her fair skin and clear hazel eyes to 
the best advantage. She was surrounded, 
by adorers;' a Knight Templar was on 
one side, a Grand Inquisitor on the other, 
and a Friar of Orders Grey was assidu- 
ously fanning her flushed face. 

* May I speak to her ? ' asked John of 
Pamela. 

* Yes ; ' she answered, with one of her 
eloquent looks, in which was contained 
whole volumes of sentimental journeys. 

So Johri Sheares came behind Marias 
chair, and whispered * Maria ! ' 

Though she had not recognised himself, 
she recognised his voice, and started and 
trembled at the sound of it. 

* You^ herel' she cried; * I did not see you.* 
' Yet I was here. Will you come and 
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take a turn with me presently, before you 
leave ? ' 

' I am waiting for my mother ; I am 
sorry I prevailed on her to come here. 
This is no place for her ; it is full of liberty 
and licence/ 

' Yet you seem to be enjoying it indiffer- 
ently well. Will your mother come for you 
in five minutes, do you think "i ' 

' Perhaps she will ; I am almost sure 
she will.' 

* Will you come, then, and take a turn 
with me ? I have something to say to you. 

* Yes ; if you wish it.' 

* Wish it, Maria ! ' 

These words were breathed rather than 
spoken, and John returned to Pamela, 
more thoughtful than before. 

*You admire Miss Steele,' she asked, 
sidling close to him in her coaxing way. 

* Well— yes ! 

* I can't say that I do ; but then I may 
not be a good judge. Only think, though 
I am a married woman — married these 
five long years, with two great big children 
^— still I feel like a child myself.' 

'And so you look,' whispered John 
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admiringly, *a charming, bewitching 
child/ 

* You think so, do you ? ' she cried 
briskly ; / thank you ; I love to hear that ; 
but now, you know, I am a gipsy, there- 
fore I must be a prophetess, and, in that 
character, I warn you to have nothing to 
do with Miss Steele ; she is too frigid, too 
stand-off, too apathetic ; she is afraid to let 
her heart out' 

* Perhaps that is half her attraction in 
the eyes of our sex.' 

^ Perhaps so,' answered Pamela, putting 
back her head, and giving it a provoking 
little toss ; * your sex is often very foolish 
and mistaken ; for my part, I like la chaleur^ 
warmth, glow, something ardent and pas- 
sionate. That is what we have in France ; 
here, your women are so cold, ah ! so cold.* 

* Take care how you say that, my Pam,' 
whispered Lord Edward, who had come 
behind his wife. * The worst compliment 
you can pay an Irishwoman is to tell her 
she is cold.' 

* At anyrate, you are not cold, my lord,' 
cried Pamela, standing on tip-toe that she 
might be on a level with her husband's 
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shoulder. * Ah ! those days at Toumay/ 
she whispered, with one of her eloquent, 
languishing looks. * How empressi, how 
ardent you were! Can I ever forget 
them ? ' 

. ' Can / ever forget them, my pretty little 
bijou ? But, come, I must bid you good- 
bye for a few minutes ; take care of your- 
self, and don't flirt too much with Mr 
Sheares.' 

Pamela replied by the most demure 
glance in the world. She went away on 
John Sheares' arms, looking the picture of 
a good, obedient child, but her natural pro- 
pensity soon broke out, and her whole 
artillery of sighs, glances, tones, and 
attitudes were duly displayed for John 
Sheares' benefit. He had begun by being 
absent and distrait ; his heart was full of 
Maria Steele, and his eyes occasionally 
roamed away in search of her, but it was 
impossible to resist Pamela long. Before 
he had gone round the room with her, 
she had succeeded in monopolising his 
whole attention, and he was bending over 
her, listening to her and smiling at her. 
If Pamela had seen two fiery eyes glar- 
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ing out of a dark corner, she would not 
have said that Irishwomen were cold. 
Norah, under pretence of speaking to Miss 
Chute, had stolen up to the drawing-room, 
and had watched all that had passed. She 
had seen her idol come in, he had almost 
touched her dress as he passed by, and yet 
he had not once glanced in her direction. 
His glances were all given to Maria Steele. 
Norah had seen that imploring look, she 
had heard that piteous * Wish ity Maria ! ' 
and now she beheld him engrossed with 
this lovely little gipsy, full of French airs 
and graces, that seemed to Norah as if 
they were speaking a strange, subtle lan- 
guage, which it would be impossible for 
mortal man to resist Fierce hate, raging 
jealousy, awoke within her. 

One of the little boudoirs out of the 
drawing-room had been prettily arranged 
by Miss Chute — she intended it as a refuge 
for those who found the large rooms too 
hot, or the din of voices too loud. It was 
in this cosy retreat, behind a large Indian 
screen, that Norah waited. It was almost 
certain that John Sheares would saunter in 
here, and she would see him. Half-an-. 
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hour passed away. Lord Edward had 
lounged in, and had gone out again, Pamela 
had played off her pretty coquetries, not 
this time on John Sheares, but on the Friar 
of Orders Grey, — Horatio Comwallis, in 
other words, — who had listened and ad- 
mired, with no stint of flattery. As for 
Pamela, all good-looking men were the 
same to her ; all were fish that entered her 
all-absorbing net At length, however, 
the soft melodious accents which had once 
made Norah's heart bound with joy, again 
sounded in her ears. Whom was John 
Sheares speaking to ? It was not the fairy 
form of Pamela that now hung on his arm, 
it was the more substantial figure of Maria 
Steele. The two entered the little room ; 
John, agitated and disturbed ; Maria, calm 
as usual, her large hazel eyes clear and 
shining, her white teeth parted in a serene 
smile. The room appeared empty; John 
made for the window-seat, which looked 
into the street, and which was shaded by 
heavy crimson curtains. The two wax 
candles, all Miss Chute allowed, had burnt 
low, and cast a dim, softened radiance over 
Maria's fair face and fairer neck ; her pearl 
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necklace set off her white skin, and her 
pink domino, which matched the pink 
brocade of her dress, still dangled in her 
hand. She took an arm-chair by the win- 
dow, put her elbow on the ledge, and 
looked out placidly. John Sheares leant 
for some minutes over the back of her 
chair. He seemed unwilling to break the 
magic spell of silence which reigned in the 
little boudoir, and which formed such a con- 
trast to the clamour of the fictitious orange 
women, the cries of the sweeps, and the 
monotonous chant of * Green shamrocks ! 
green ^zxa-rocks /' which those who 
adopted the dress of street criers were 
shouting in the next room at the highest 
pitch of their respective voices. But time 
passed, and John at length spoke — 

* Maria,' he began, * I — I am think- 
ing of leaving this country — of going 
to America — I cannot bear to make 
up my mind, without, at anyrate, asking 
you if — if you would condescend to ac- 
company me.' 

*What would bring you to America, 
John ? ' she asked, calmly. 

* There, I wouldt escape from these 
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accursed politics/ he answered. ' These 
problems, which agitate and distress nte 
beyond expression, would not meet me in 
a land of freedom. There, too, there would 
be no obstacle to divide us ; I might hope 
to call you mine. Oh, Maria ! something 
tells me that once across the Adantic, I 
might find safety — ^liberty — ^love.' 

' If you mean to ask me to go to America 
with you/ said Maria shordy, ' that would 
be out of the question. I would never 
leave my mother, she would never allow 
me to go, and I have promised faithfully 
never to desert her.' 

* You refuse then to go ? ' 

* Distinctly and decidedly, I refuse.' 

* God help me then ! ' said John, turning 
away, while a spasm of pain crossed his 
sensitive face. ' My last hope forsakes 
me. You said, on another occasion, that 
you would never marry me as long as I 
held my present opinions.' 

' I did say so, and I repeat it again 
now.' 

' It is impossible for me to change them, 
as long as I remain in this country. I can- 
not desert my party, or shut my eyes . to 
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facts. I cannot call evil good, and good 
evil/ 

' It is thoise very principles that you 
think so much of, which are ruining Ire- 
land/ returned Maria. * They are most 
dangerous arid republican.' 

' So you are told by your friends. 
Nothing could convince me that Lord 
Camden and Lord Clare are the benefac- 
tors of our unfortunate country, in which 
three-fourths of our brother-men are tram- 
melled and oppressed, forbidden to have 
any voice in the government of the country. 
No, Maria, I cannot call that well. Any 
storm, any revolution, would be better than 
a horrid calm, — the calm of torpor and 
lethargy^ Let us have blood rather than 
that.' 

Maria shuddered. * Then you will not 
give up being a United Irishman?' she said. 

* No ; certainly not. As long as I re- 
main in Dublin, I cannot. I would as 
soon give up my own existence.' 

' Then never ask me to be your wife,' 
said Maria haughtily. * I shall never stoop 
to ally myself with a traitor and a rebel.' 

* These are strong words, Maria ; but 
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you only speak as you hear others speak ; 
you are their mouth-piece. Ask them 
what was William Tell, but a rebel ? 
What was Kosciusko ? What was Crom- 
well ? ask Lord Clare that.^ 

* I don't want to ask him I ' cried Maria. 
• I speak my own convictions. You must 
give up all hopes of me as long as you 
keep those principles.' 

* Oh ! Maria, don't say so.' He sighed — 
a sigh that was almost a groan— a sigh 
that entered like a pang of anguish into 
Norah's listening ears. She clenched her 
hands in agony, and waited for more. 

* And then your religious opinions,' con- 
tinued Maria severely. * They do not 
accord with my mother's or mine. I was 
informed lately that — (I can hardly bear 
to say it) — ^that you are an infidel. Could I 
associate with anyone who might under- 
mine my faith as a Protestant ? ' 

* I will never undermine your faith, 
Maria, rest assured of that. Be as re- 
ligious as you will — the more religious the 
better. I will never interfere with you. 
God knows I have always held you as a 
being ** enskied and saintly." ' 
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* Have you, John ? 

' Ah 1 yes/ 

He had sunk down from his leaning 
position, and was now kneeling on a level 
with Maria's shoulder; his melancholy, 
pathetic eyes gazed into hers, deep and 
glowing with supplication; his soft voice 
seemed like his eyes set to music, and he 
spoke so low that his lips almost touched 
her ear, with its long pearl earring. The 
faint perfume of her powdered hair, of her 
dress, of her face ; the soft breathing that 
stirred the pearl necklace on her snowy 
neck, were so many electric cords that drew 
this poor dreamy enthusiast into a state of 
rapture. 

' Oh ! Maria,' he whispered, * I think I 
could almost imperil my soul to win you ; 
and yet I cannot deny my political creed, 
that has become my second self Think 
again, dearest love, I entreat you of what 
I proposed just now — ^a life spent together 
in the backwoods of some vast American 
forest, a life such as Lord Edward has so 
often described to us. There, no sound 
would be heard but the woodman's axe 
or the cry of the whip-poor-will ; there 
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would be no dissension, no fierce words, 
no oppression of the weak and harmless. 
In the evening, when the sun was sinking 
over the yellow maple trees, the husband 
would return to his simple log-cabin, 
and his wife would stand at the door 
to greet him with a smile. Oh ! Maria, 
could not such a blissful lot as this be 
ours ? ' 

A long-drawn breath was heard, but it 
was not from Maria it came. She only 
observed placidly, * Sometimes, John, you 
can be quite eloquent' 

' I wish to heaven ! ' he cried, * that 
I could be ten times more eloquent; 
that I could be eloquent enough to win 
you.' 

Maria shook her head. * I like you 
very well,' she said, coolly ; * but the idea 
of leaving my own friends and going to a 
strange country with you, would be simply 
impossible.' 

* And if I stay on here, my cause is just 
as hopeless.' 

* Yes ; I have over and over again told 
you that I will never marry a rebel.' 

' You talk of rebels, Maria, but you for- 
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get that six months may change the whole 
aspect of affairs. Rebels now, may be 
patriots then/ 

* So be it ! I wash my hands of them. 
No change could be for the better which 
would be organised by enemies to their 
king and their country/ 

' An enemy to my country ! God knows 
I am not. An enemy to my king, no ! for 
I desire his best welfare. Why is it that 
you are so prejudiced, Maria ? You 
condemn us unheard. Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald is devoted to her husband, in spite 
of his politics. They do not interfere with 
her affection.' 

* She is different from me.' 

* I know she is. You are infinitely 
superior to her. Maria, will you persist 
in standing aloof from me t Must we 
henceforth be strangers ? ' 

' I suppose so.* 

* How coolly you say these fatal words ! 
Maria, you have never loved me.' 

Something in his yearning eyes touched 
her. She put out her hand silently, and he 
clasped it to his heart. 

* Oh, Maria,' he sighed, * if I could 
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only believe you loved me. To see you 
standing apart will be — ^ 

* She has never loved you / she has no 
heart to love you ! ' cried a hollow voice. 
Both Maria and John started to their feet. 
Norah Buidhe had suddenly rushed from 
her hiding-place, and now stood before 
them in all the grandeur of her imposing 
height Her cap had been thrust back, 
and her rippling waves of amber hair were 
rumpled and tossed over her brow. She 
looked like an avenging goddess ; like 
another iEnone full of outraged love and 
wounded pride. 

' Who — ^who is this woman ? ' whispered 
Maria, clinging close to John. 

* Who am I, is it t^ cried Norah. * Tm 
a woman that loves him better than you 
do, for all you are a lady. Fve a heart for 
him. I would go through fire and water 
to serve him. I'd go round the world on 
my bare knees, and beg for bread for him 
if he wanted it. That's more nor what you'd 
do, madam. Come to me, Shawn, my 
heart's darling!' she cried, opening her 
arms. * Don't waste your time on her ; come 
to me and I'll comfort you and serve you.' 
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* Begone ! ' cried John fiercely ; * be- 
gone ! Get out of my sight 1 ' he re- 
peated, stamping his foot ' I don't want 
you here. You must be mad to force your- 
self in. This is a woman I met in the 
west/ he said, turning to Maria ; * she 
saved my life once, and she imagines that, 
on this account, she has some claim on 
me ; but I know hardly anything about 
her.' 

* You know hardly anything about 
me ! ' repeated Norah, in a tone of scorn. 
* Didn't you cling to me "i Didn't you 
beg me to stay by you ? Didn't you 
take a curl of my hair ? Didn't you 
swear on it that you'd never forget me ? 
Didn't you give me this ? ' 

As she spoke, she tore open her dress, 
and pulled out the treasured medal. Maria 
Steele glanced at it ; she read the motto — 
' United we stand ; divided we fall ;' and 
then she gazed intently at Norah's flashing 
eyes and beautiful form, dilated and quiver- 
ing with excitement. Last of all she looked 
at John Sheares, who, pale and discom- 
posedp seemed as if he had received some 
sudden and unexpected blow. 
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'I see how it is!' cried Maria indig- 
nantly. ' I have been told, Mr Sheares, 
that your connection with the United 
Irishmen had brou^t you into discredit- 
able company, and that your moral con- 
duct had not always been exactly what it 
ought to have been. I denied it then — 
now I beUeve it entirely. Let me go ; I 
will stay here no longer. This is no place 
for me.' 

' Oh ! Maria, wait one moment Don't 
condemn me unheard. I will explain 
everything, if you \rill only listen.* 

' I have heard quite enough,' answered 
Maria gravely. * Such company does not 
suit me.' 

* Oh ! Maria — ^my love, my life ! ' ex- 
claimed John, in an agony of distress ; 
' only listen to me. Don't mind what this 
—creature says. She is out of her senses. 
I assure you she is almost a stranger to 

me.' 

' That does not appear very likely,' said 
Maria, pointing to the medal, which still 
hung from Norah's neck. * I must go. I 
must join my mother. I see Mr Com- 
wallis. He will bring me to her.' 
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John Sheares had taken hold of Maria's 
dress as she broke away. She left a frag- 
ment of it in his hands. He stood holding 
it, and looking after her, as if heaven had 
suddenly vanished from his sight, and had 
been torn for ever from his grasp. 

' Ah ! then, don't be fretting for the likes 
of her I ' cried Norah, coming closer to him. 
'Sure, she's ne'er a bit of heart for you at 
all. She'll never love you — never — while 
I—Oh! God—' 

She stopped short, for John, goaded to 
fury, turned at her, and pushed her from 
him. A muttered oath burst from his lips 
as he fixed his relentless eyes full upon 
her. 

' Get out of my presence you — creature !' 
he cried. * Don't come near me ; let me 
never see you again. I loathe — I detest 
you. You have ruined, you have destroyed 
me. She was coming round — the divine 
angel ! — when you broke in with your ac- 
cursed clatter. What are you to me ? 
Oh ! Maria, Maria ! ' 

He hid his face in his hands ; as for 
Norah, she was completely overawed. 
The sudden flame of jealous fury had 
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burnt itself to ashes, and had left her 
chilly and bruised. She crept down 
stairs. 

Many of the guests had gone, and some 
were going to another house, while the 
din of voices raged loud and hoarse. In 
the hall Norah heard herself hailed by a 
familiar voice. Looking round she saw 
a masked figure, in the costume of an imp 
of Satan — black and yellow velvet, horns, 
hoofs — ^all complete. 

* Who is it ? ' she stammered. 

* What, my dear, you don't know me } 
Is it possible ? I know you, my fair maid 
of the well — my companion of the post- 
chaise, that I bumped against so often. 
How are you, Norah Buidhe "i Have you 
tried your luck in the lottery yet } You 
seem in a bad temper this evening. What 
have you done with Mr Sheares 'i ' 

Norah's brow darkened. 

' You had better go and look for him,' 
she said, glumly. 

' No, thank you. I prefer getting my 
information second-hand. I saw Madam 
Steele and her daughter just go away. 
Mr Sheares has been philandering after 
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the fair Maria again, I hear, and she won't 
have anything to say to him. Wise girl •' 
not to get herself into hot-water! Ah! 
here comes our hero himself.' 

John Sheares passed down the stair- 
case, and out of the hall. His mask was 
on ; and he neither turned his eyes to the 
right nor the left He seemed to be walk- 
ing in a dream, that had nothing pleasant 
in it And so he went out into the dark 
November night 

It was past eleven o'clock. The draw- 
ing-room was almost deserted. A few 
masks were flung on the floor. Pamela, 
her pretty face flushed with excitement, 
was just stepping into her sedan-chair. 
Miss Chute, with a glass of cherry-brandy 
by her side, was keeping up her spirits for 
the Rooms. Drunken shouts were wafted 
in sometimes ; snatches of a chorus — 

• Hey, down ! ho, down ! toiy, toiy, toiy down,' 

came from the streets. Dust, confusion, 
weariness, burnt -out wax-candles were 
everywhere. Thus, Miss Chute's recep- 
tion of the masqueraders came to an end. 

VOL. II. D 




CHAPTER III. 




MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

WELVE o'clock a.m., the morn- 
ing after the masquerade. In 
the lofty drawing - room of 
Merrion Square sat, in a large arm- 
chair, the prim, upright figure of Lady 
Steele. Her narrow face showed signs of 
prejudice and intolerance. Hers was one 
of those natures which, if it gives much, 
asks the more. Maria, her soft, curly hair 
tossed over her smooth brow, knelt by her 
mother's side. 

* Yes, mamma,' she was saying, * every- 
thing is over between John and I ; and 
I really believe that after all I love him.' 

* No, no, my dear,' replied Lady Steele ; 
'you deceive yourself! You — so well 
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brought up as you have been — could never 
love a man of such violent opinions — a 
rebel, a traitor, one who would bathe his 
country in blood/ 

* It seems to make no difference to my 
heart,' whispered Maria. * When I looked 
at that handsome creature last night, so 
imposing in her fury and her love, I quite 
hated her, because she said that John had 
cared for her ; that he wanted to keep her 
near him. I actually believe that I felt as 
jealous of her as she did of me.' 

'Hush! hush! my love. I hardly know 
you this morning. You are forgetting your- 
self I am delighted you dismissed John 
Sheares. I had heard stories against his 
morality before ; and now, you may be 
convinced this girl is no better than she 
ought to be.' 

* He said she was nothing to him ; that 
he could explain all.' 

' Oh ! yes. I daresay he said so ; but 
you may be sure this girl would not have 
attacked you in that extravagant fashion 
if she had not been some abandoned 
creature, whom he has deceived and 
cajoled.' 
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' Oh ! mamma,' cried Maria, hiding her 
face. * John, so tender-hearted, so chival- 
rous. He is incapable of such things. I 
am sure he is.' 

* You don't know men as I do, Maria ; 
your innocence deceives you. Pure friend- 
ship between young, handsome people of 
their age is quite out of the question.' 

' Yes ! ' sighed Maria. * I hate to think 
so ; but, I suppose, it is the case. Still I 
feel sorry for John. I am sure he has a 
real regard for me.' 

' I wonder you have not more spirit, 
Maria. You are just taken by John's 
poetry, by his clever tongue and eloquent 
words ; you don't know all he may have 
said to this poor, infatuated creature, who 
is so much engrossed by him. For my part, 
I have no fancy for these men who like 
every woman they see. I could not bear 
to think that my Maria had a rival in Miss 
Chute's servant-maid — a shameless hussy, 
perhaps, whose character is as infamous as 
her face is handsome.' 

These words told. Maria lifted up 
her head and laughed a sharp, short 
laugh. 
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' You are right, mamma/ she said. ' You 
know I have resolved never to see John 
again. When I broke away from him, he 
tried to keep me, and I tore away a piece 
of my dress. There, you see, is the mark ; 
so I have torn him out of my heart, no 
matter what it costs me.' 

*That is my excellent, right-judging 
Maria ! ' cried Lady Steele, clasping her 
daughter's hand. 'John will, of course, 
return to the companions he has chosen, 
who sympathise with his opinions, and who 
have no affection for law or order, as you 
have. I acknowledge that his manners 
are very taking ; but with those dreadful 
principles, he could never make you 
happy.' 

* Yet,' said Maria doubtfully, ' / might 
have made him happy ; he declared last 
night that life was miserable to him with- 
out me. Oh ! mamma, if you could have 
seen his looks, so tender, so passionate, 
so imploring ; they haunt me wherever I 
turn.' 

* Forget them, my love.' 

* Impossible ! I cannot forget them. 
Looks are not able to deceive ; they drop. 
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hot and burning, into the soul, and leave a 
mark there for ever. Oh ! mamma/ cried 
Maria, starting up and walking about the 
room wringing her hands, ' it kills me when 
I think I might have saved John. Per- 
haps, if I had consented to go to America 
with him, as he proposed, he might have 
been weaned from all his old associates. 
In another country he would cease to 
think of these terrible United Irishmen. 
He might turn out a totally different man.' 

'Never depend on might-be's, Maria/ 
said Lady Steele severely. ' And, surely, 
you could not have had the heart to have 
deserted your own mother, whose affec- 
tions are wrapped up in you, for an 
uncertain, wavering sort of man such as 
John Sheares, who stoops to exchange 
tokens with a creature picked out of the 
gutters of Kerry/ 

Maria kissed her mother's troubled face, 
yet still she could not become calm. Cold 
as she usually appeared, she was trembling 
with the excitement of this long-suppressed 
and unacknowledged love which had now 
suddenly burst its bonds. Just at this 
moment a footman appeared at the door. 
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'Mr John Sheares, ma'am. He has 
just called, and wishes to know if you or 
Miss Maria will see him for a few minutes.' 

' Say that we are engaged ; that we do 
not see visitors this morning/ replied Lady 
Steele, in her haughtiest tone. 

The door closed again. Maria looked 
up at her mother, with fixed, puzzled eyes. 

' Oh, mamma ! ' she cried, ' you have sent 
him away.' 

'Of course I have, Maria. After the 
scene with that unfortunate girl last night ; 
after everything she told you, it would be 
unmaidenly in the extreme for you to re- 
ceive Mr Sheares, Maria. Where is your 
pride, your dignity, your self-respect ? ' 

* I have lost them all,' sobbed Maria, 
covering her face. * I have none. I only 
want to see John again.' 

' And, pray, what would you say to him 
if you saw him "i ' asked Lady Steele. 

' I don't know ; I can't tell, mamma. You 
used to like him so much.' 

* Not as a son-in-law. He was clever 
and agreeable sometimes, I grant you. but 
now, I look upon him as lost to society — 
an outcast, a rebel among rebels.' 
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' And I might have saved him ! ' cried 
Maria, clasping her hands. ' I was the 
only one who stood between him and ruin, 
and now I have failed him. I have thrust 
him back on his old companions ; I have 
destroyed him. This sending him away 
just now is the finishing stroke.' 

And Maria rocked herself backwards 
and forwards in silent agony. 

' Be quiet, my love,' said Lady Steele. 
' Try to compose yourself. I am sure that 
you will find some one far more worthy of 
you than poor John could ever be. Think 
of his extravagant politics ; look at your 
other admirers; there is Horatio Corn- 
wallis devoted to you, and ever so many 
more.' 

*I care for none of them,' answered Maria, 
in a tone of despair. * No ; I shall never 
marry now, mother. I will stay with you 
all my life. Now that I have put away 
John Sheares, there is nothing left to me. 
Life itself seems all husks and shells, flat 
and empty to a degree ; and he — he — oh ! 
my God, what is there for him but shame 
and disgrace ? ' 

' Maria, are you a prophetess ? ' 
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* No, but things flash before me. Life 
is hard and pitiless, and I am so tired 
to-day. I wish I could read or write or 
rest or do anything. But I cannot — no, 
I cannot ! " John ! John ! " seems writ- 
ten everywhere.* 

' You will recover your spirits to-mor- 
row, my love.' 

* No, not my spirits, but perhaps I 
may be able to hide my heart better. 
They call me cold and icy; but they 
little know what I am. John may have 
guessed my real heart — no one else. 
Do you think I shall ever see him again, 
mamma 1 ' 

' I am sure I don't know, my dear. 
For your own sake, I hope not.' 

^ Not ! Ah, me! sometimes I wonder 
if it would be better for me to die.' 

* You to die ! my Maria ! my darling ! 
You — so beautiful, so admired, so ani- 
mated, so brilliant I ' 

* Yes. You remember when I met that 
accident in the Park — the time when I 
was thrown out of the carriage and almost 
killed ? I recollect the letters, the verses 
that John used to send to me. One was 
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an ** Elegy on the Death of Maria. In 
one of his letters he said (he was always 
fond of long words), that if he saw me 
doomed to the horrors of decrepitude, 
liberty and activity would be contemptible 
to him. I think I was happier then than 
I have been since. I almost wish I had 
died that time. It was before I knew 
about that terrible girl. It was before 
John went to the west What a fatal, 
fatal visit that was ! ' 

* Don't think about it, my treasure. 
John Sheares is not really worthy of your 
thoughts. Lord Clare told me last night 
that he was one of the most dangerous 
young men of the day. His speeches are 
dreadfully inflammatory. Perhaps in a 
month or two he will be hurrying out 
of the country, escaping for his life in 
an open boat like Hamilton Rowan, or 
poisoning himself in the dock like Dr 
Jackson. Where would you be, then, 
Maria, if you were his wife ? You ought 
to think of yourself.' 

Maria was silent. 

'This Norah of his, who belongs to 
this infamous society, may go with him 
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and look after him. He is no fit com- 
pany for an elegant, highly-educated, 
highly-gifted girl such as my Maria is.' 

' Perhaps in time I may come to agree 
with you,' said Maria, trying to smile. 
* Now, it seems to me that it is better 
to think of others than of oneself. Leave 
me alone now, mamma. I — I want all 
this to settle down.' 

Lady Steele rather reluctantly left the 
room, and Maria flung herself on her 
knees before the sofa, where John Sheares 
had so often sat. As she did so, she 
cried in the bitterness of her heart, — 

* Oh ! John, John, have I indeed sent 
you away ? ' 

She knew that he was lost to her for 
even With her own hand she had put 
him out of her life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NORAH IN THE COILS OF A SERPENT. 




E return now to Norah. After 
an evening full of excitement, 
it sometimes happens that, for 
the first hour or two, sleep comes 
and drowns us in temporary forget- 
fulness. But the respite is a short 
one. The wakeful soul cannot long re- 
main still ; it rouses up again, ten times 
more alert than before, and now a time 
of horror begins. 

Every incident of the past evening 
stares us in the face with startling min- 
uteness ; voices sound in our ears, and 
over and above all, we hear the inward 
cry, *Why did you do this? Why, oh! 
why did you say that ? You have de- 
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stroyed yourself. If you could only have 
remained quiet and said nothing, all would 
have been well. But now it is too late. 
You have pulled down the rising struc- 
ture of happiness, which, left to itself, 
might have grown up into a stately 
palace.' And then we answer feebly, 
* It was not my fault. Flesh and blood 
could not stand what I did, and remain 
silent.' 

All in vain are such excuses ; the 
horrid voice again sounds persistently in 
our ears. *What is this that you have 
done ? ' Sleep vanishes, and will not 
return. We would fain rise and sit up, 
but the world is dark and cheerless as 
a tomb, the night is cold, and we have 
neither fire nor candle. We must e'en 
submit to listen to these reproaches. As 
to shut them out, we might as well hope 
to shut out the winds. All the night 
long they go on wailing and whining in 
our ears ; they look over our shoulders ; 
they press their chilly lips on ours ; they 
gaze at us with weird, haunted eyes ; 
they seem like the ghosts of buried joys, 
risen in their grave clothes to mock and 
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terrify us. •What is this you have done?* 
is their perpetual cry. Fatal words! which 
ring like a knell in our ears, and to which 
we can give no reply. 

Norah could give none. She tossed 
about on her pallet bed in the little attic at 
Dominick Street, her feet cold, her head 
hot to bursting, her heart passionate with 
love and sore with remorse at having 
broken in on Shawn's interview with 
Maria Steele. 

* Hell hate me,' she sobbed ; * he does 
hate me. But how could I stand by, and 
see him worshipping that cold-hearted bit 
of ice, while there was I, that would have 
given the best blood in my veins to get a 
look from him, and think myself well paid 
too } Oh ! Shawn, Shawn, why don't you 
love me, instead of that proud, cold creature 
that turns from you "i Wirra ! wirra ! he 11 
never love me now, I'm afraid. I've 
ruined myself.'. 

And then Norah caught the green ribbon 
round her neck, and pressed the silver 
medal to her lips, but even it could bring 
her no peace — only a bitter sting of re- 
membrance as she thought what a look of 
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loathing and reproach her hero had given 
her the night before, when she pulled her 
treasure out to show it to the calm, pene- 
trating gaze of Maria Steele. Norah 
suffered tortures from wounded love ; she 
tried in vain to feel as if she hated John 
Sheares. Sometimes, she imagined how 
it would be if she really did join Armstrong 
— between them they might hunt down 
her lover — and then, just as he was being 
led out to execution, she might be able to 
procure his release. This thought was 
the only one that brought relief — to see 
Shawn at her feet entreating her to inter- 
cede for him — ^to spare him, that would be 
balm indeed. How joyfully would she 
suffer herself that he might go free I But 
he was not in positive danger yet ; she re- 
membered the strong bands of conspira- 
tors at Back Lane — their fierce words, 
their threats, the expected French fleet 
which was to land on Irish shores, — and as 
she did so, she felt that, at anyrate now, 
John Sheares' safety seemed secure. It 
was more probable that he would be 
victorious and successful, than lying low 
at her feet begging for mercy. Then, 
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again, rose up those bitter reproaches ; 
again came that terrible wail for a lost 
love — a love that seemed to have fled 
away, to be exhaled like a vapour, without 
leaving a trace behind. 

Cast down and dispirited, she got up as 
soon as the early streaks of morning broke 
through the skylight, and dragged her 
weary limbs down-stairs. Traces of last 
night's gaiety were seen on all sides ; on 
the sofa was a torn glove ; on the carpet a 
broken fan, a crumpled flower, a tattered 
piece of lace ; and there on the window seat 
of the little boudoir was a slip of white 
paper. Norah took it up ; it was a twisted 
note with some faint pencilled writing on 
it. She had learned to read writing within 
the last month, and she recognised the 
bold, dashing characters as the same which 
she had seen on some scraps of paper that 
John Sheares had left behind at Lough- 
nascaul. Trembling with eagerness, she 
held the note up to the faint morning 
beams which streamed through the curtain, 
and read as follows, — 

• NoRAH, I behaved to you cruelly. 
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brutally, last night, but you maddened me 
with your wild words. Would to Heaven 
that you had stayed away ! I am going to 
make one last effort to see Miss Steele ; 
between twelve and one I shall be at 
Merrion Square, do you wait outside, so 
that, if I am admitted, I may call you in 
to confirm what I say — to convince Miss 
Steele and her mother that you are nothing 
to me — only a person who once saved me 
from a great danger. If she refuses to let 
me in. Heaven help me! J. S.'. 

The paper dropped from Norah's hand ; 
some of the long words she could not make 
out, others, she only guessed at, but the 
drift of the whole was plain enough ; she 
must go to Merrion Square. It was an 
unwelcome errand, and she hated it; yet 
even these few chilly words from her hero, 
were better than none at all. Her brow 
gradually smoothed, and she prepared her 
mind for the encounter. At anyrate, 
there was a chance of again seeing the 
woman that John Sheares loved ; she 
might breathe in the perfume of her room, 
of her dress ; she might, perhaps, feel a 
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second-hand halo of happiness creeping over 
her. But Miss Chute had to be attended 
to first, and Miss Chute was unusually 
* twiley ' and petulant that morning. Her 
pocket had been picked at the Fishamble 
Street Rooms, she had torn her green and 
gold mantle, and Lady Moira had hinted 
that she,' Miss Chute, the nimblest jig 
dancer in Dublin, was too old to dance jigs 
any more. ' Too old!^ The idea of such 
a thing. A jig was second nature to her, 
and she was as light as a feather still. 
But the jealousy of some women was 
past belief. As for that flirting crea- 
ture, Pamela, Miss Chute pitied poor, 
dear, angelic Lord Edward from her heart, 
with such a little Jezebel of a wife ; but 
then, men never did know anything of the 
women they married, and crafty Madame 
de Genlis had taken care to lay her snares 
well, and to entrap the young Geraldine 
before he knew where he was. Miss Chute 
only hoped that Pamela would not run 
away from him some fine day. She saw 
her ogling handsome John Sheares, who, 
on his part, was only thinking of Maria 
Steele. 
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It was at this juncture that Norah sum- 
moned up courage to ask her mistress for 
a few hours' leave ; she had a message 
to take across the town, and Miss Chute's 
false curls must be brought to Fitzgibbon, 
the peruke-maker, that they might be 
frizzed in readiness for the ball at the Castle. 

At the mention of leave, Miss Chute 
frowned ; at the mention of her curls, she 
smiled ; so Norah was allowed to go, with 
many charges to be back in time to set 
the card-tables for a little quartette supper- 
party, made up on account of the remnants 
left from last night's refreshments. So 
Norah enveloped herself in a black mode 
cloak, which had formerly belonged to her 
mistress, and set off. When she got to 
Merrion Square, she lingered about the 
Steeles' door, wondering what would come 
next. 

The short December day was bitterly 
cold ; a thick sleet was coming on and 
threatened to end in a snow-storm ; the 
icy wind blew tiny white particles in 
Norah's face, but still she would not turn 
her face homewards. 

' Not yet,' she said to herself, * not yet.' 
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At length, her patience was rewarded. 
She saw the active, slight figure of John 
Sheares turn the corner, and make for the 
door, only a few paces off from her. She 
watched him ascend the steps and knock 
once, twice ; his eager face was bright with 
anticipation, his whole being seemed irra- 
diated with hope and joy ; and then came 
the message which strangled this anticipa- 
tion and gave a death-blow to this up- 
springing joy. Norah could not catch the 
exact words, but she knew that John 
Sheares was sent away, that Maria had 
refused to see him. 

She was half glad and half sorry — ^glad, 
because now he was more het own, and 
sorry, — because her love for him was so 
absorbing that it suffered a pang by his 
suffering. True, that suffering was caused 
by the loss of another woman, yet, all the 
same, it gave her a second-hand pang, for 
she longed to see her hero always triumph- 
ant and victorious, and now to watch him 
depressed and cast down gave her such 
a throb of sympathy, that she would fain 
have forfeited some good herself to have 
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taken away the cause of his misery; for 
love is made up of contradictions. 

At a distance, Norah now followed John 
Sheares, as he rapidly made his way 
through Merrion Street and Ely Place 
towards French Street. She guessed that 
he was going to his friend, Dr Lawless's, 
where he had once directed her to find 
him. Once ! How long ago those bliss- 
ful hours at Loughnascaul now seemed! 
As different as summer sunshine to the 
cold snow which was now wrapping the 
dirty streets in a dull, deathly garment of 
white. 

John stopped by a lamp-post to look at 
his watch, and, suddenly wheeling round, 
he found himself face to face with Norah 
— these supplicating, love-needy eyes of 
hers gazed inquiringly into his. 

* I brought you on a fruitless errand to- 
day,' he said, with a short laugh. * Miss 
Steele will not see me, or speak to me. 
This is the second time I have called.' 

* Yes,' said Norah ; ' I watched you go 
away.' 

' Ah ! you did, did you ? This is your 
work ; you set her against me. She 
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imagines all sorts of things, of course, and 
her mother encourages her in her pre- 
judices. These charges are untrue, but 
she will not even listen to me while I clear 
myself. What are you to me? What 
have you ever been in comparison to the 
love of my life ? Nothing ; worse than 
nothing/ 

Norah sighed, 

* You did not say so when you wanted 
me at Loughnascaul/ she said. 

' I was a fool then ; everybody is a fool 
sometimes.' 

* And Miss Steele said, before she ever 
saw me, that she would not marry you 
because you were a rebel.' 

* She said that ! ' cried John eagerly : 
* but she was just coming round. I was on 
the point of winning her when you broke 
in with your hateful clatter. I wish to 
Heaven I had never seen your face ! All 
happiness is over for me; you have de- 
stroyed it From henceforth, I give myself 
to politics — ^to win or lose all.' 

Norah put out her hand, but he turned 
from her with contempt and hurried away. 
She stood leaning against the lamp-post. 
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The sickly oil-light fell full on her blanched 
face as she gazed yearningly, imploringly 
into the gloomy torchlight. The sight 
of misery in a human face affects lookers- 
on very differently. It is like a page in 
an open book. Some give a curious stare 
and pass on ; others smile, and are relieved 
to think that, at anyrate, they are free from 
such violent heart-pangs ; others, again, 
have the instincts of a dissecting surgeon ; 
they long to examine, to find out ani^ 
probe the secrets that Ite behind the sur 
face ; while others have a jealous desire 
to be the objects of so much passion and 
so much pain. 

Perhaps this last was the feeling which 
shone out of two hard, cruel eyes that had 
been watching Norah*s interview with 
John Sheares. These eyes had no pity 
in them, no sympathy with sorrow, no 
yearning for love. Presently a short, 
thick-set figure came up to Norah, and a 
rough voice exclaimed, — 

' Ha 1 handsome Norah — Norah of the 
well — so you are looking after your fickle 
swain, are you ? I can't say that you had 
a very affectionate leave-taking. You 
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can't deceive me ; I saw and heard every- 
thing/ 

Norah stared at Armstrong — for it was 
he — with a dull, stupid gaze, yet anything* 
even his rough, grating voice, was better 
than a torpid silence. Anybody's face that 
she knew, even his forbidding one, was 
better than a long succession of strangers, 
who passed by, careless and reckless of her 
or hers. 

* Yes,' she answered, slowly. * He is mad 
angry with me.' 

* Because you've come between him and 
his lovely piece of ice, Maria Steele, eh } 
For my part, I like a little fire better. 
But you can have your revenge, Norah, 
my girl. Take my arm, and 111 tell you 
how you can pay him off.' 

Before Norah could resist, her hand was 
in Armstrong's arm, and she was walking 
along by his side. 

' Any girl of spirit would hate and de- 
test Sheares after his speaking to her like 
that,' observed Armstrong craftily; 'and 
wishing that he had never seen her face.' 

* I don't quite hate him yet,' answered 
Norah, after a pause. 
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' But you will, never fear. Take your 
revenge while you can. As I have told 
you before, there's nothing so sweet as 
revenge ; and Sheares will soon be in as 
dangerous a way as ever man was. Be- 
fore three months are out, the Government 
will be on the hot look-out for rebels, and 
theyll have to be hiding in holes and 
corners, with a price on their heads. Then 
will be your time. Do you find out where 
Sheares goes, what are his plans, and 
then come and tell me on the sly. You*ll 
not only grease your own pockets pretty 
well, but you'll have the pleasure of seeing 
him rot in Kilmainham jail.' 

* What do you take me for ? ' cried 
Norah, trying to drag away her hand from 
Armstrong's grasp. 

' What do I take you for ? ' he repeated ; 
' for a deuced clever girl, that knows what 
she's about. I watched you the night that 
old harridan was robbed. You baulked 
me after that, to save Sheares, and pretty 
thanks you got for your trouble.' 

' I used to say,' exclaimed Norah 
bitterly, * that I could never hurt a hair of 
his blessed head I ' 
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* Blessed head ! cursed head, you mean. 
Didn't he as good as curse you just now, 
and won't you give him what you get ? 
Pluck up a spirit, girl ; a woman without 
spirit is like meat without salt ; and hang 
me ! if there isn't a flash in those good- 
looking eyes of yours that tells a story of 
their own. Pay out Sheares, I tell you ; 
have your revenge ; show him that you 
won't be trampled on.' 

*Ah!' cried Norah, 'if I could only 
bring him down that I might raise him up 
again ; if I could only say, Norah has you 
in her power, she could destroy you, but 
she will not do it ; if I could only do that, 
I should be right glad, so I would ! ' 

* Well, and so you may, perhaps,' said 
Armstrong ; but there was a mocking leer 
in his eyes which contradicted his words. 
* All in good time. What you have got to 
do is to watch Sheares, and give infor- 
mation about him. Now that the fleet 
from the Texel has been knocked to 
pieces, these United men will be hatch- 
ing other plots. Hark ! there's a storm,' 
for as they turned the corner of the 
Green, a blast swept by that made chim- 
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ney-pots totter and loose slates fall from 
the roofs. 

' It was jiist such a storm as that/ con- 
tinued Armstrong, * that blew the French 
back from Bantry Bay this time last year ; 
and if they make another offer, there'll be 
a gale ready for them too. Come, Norah, 
my girl, you'd better join the winning side.' 

' Maybe I might,' said Norah, doubt- 
fully ; * and maybe I mightn't.' 

* Oh ! don't be dangling between heaven 
and earth. We want a fine, handsome girl 
like you who can coax secret information 
out of a man.' 

* I can't coax it out of Mr Sheares. Don't 
you see he won't speak to me.' 

* Oh ! he'll come round fast enough.' 
Armstrong had chosen his time well. 

Norah was still smarting from John 
Sheares' last bitter words. Yet how could 
she turn spy against him ? So she halted 
between two opinions. 

* Just keep an eye on these rebelly 
scoundrels,' continued Armstrong, who 
saw his advantage. * Find out where they 
hold their meetings ; I expect at Bray, 
about twelve miles off, we'll trap them 
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he'll take care of him — trust a lamb to a 
wolf, a bird to a tiger cat — ' 

* Get out of that, you fool,' muttered 
Armstrong. ' Here, Norah, come away ; 
I want to take you to the parlour. I must 
show you some fine family portraits I have. 
Don't mind that poor idiot,' he whispered, 
as they went down stairs ; * she's quite out 
of her senses ; she doesn't know what she 
says. I thought she had gone out, or I 
would not have brought you into the room 
with her. I am sure I wish you were 
mistress of this house, Norah Buidhe, you'd 
become it grandly, and you wouldn't be fly- 
ing out like a fury. I pity that poor crea- 
ture, so I can't send her away to an asylum 
just yet, but I will soon, never fear.' 

Norah shrank into herself, something, 
she knew not what, urged her to escape 
with all convenient speed. She stammered 
that she must go back to Dominick Street, 
that Miss Chute would want her, and she 
could not wait any longer. 

'Well, now that you have made your 
way,' said Armstrong, with a chuckle, * I 
hope you'll come again soon. Phew ! 
there's a blast,' he cried, as the furious 
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wind rushed through the open door and 
extinguished the candle. * We'll have that 
sort of greeting ready for the French again 
when they come — ^good-bye, Norah, be sure 
to let me know about that meeting at 
Bray, — if Sheares is to be there, and what 
is the exact time fixed for it ; this is 
December, it will probably be in January — 
I depend upon you ; don't fail me and I 
won't fail you/ 

Norah nodded her head, and hurried 
down the steps. She heard Armstrong 
calling after her, but she did not mind him. 
She had an intense longing to get away — 
she seemed to be escaping from some 
hidden trap, which might open at any 
time to swallow her up. Looking round, 
she was glad to see poor, watchful Yap 
following her at a distance. He always 
appeared, whenever danger threatened. 




CHAPTER V. 



BERNARD LANIGAN TURNS UP. 




T was the last day for getting 
tickets at the State lottery. The 
streets were of the consistency 

of suet pudding, and these 'bucks' who 

gloried in their 

' Silken hose, as white as snow, 
O'er-hung by knots of coquelicoes/ 

saw, to their disgust, these hose and these 
bright-hued ribbons richly bespattered with 
mud. Still, incessant streams of human 
beings poured on towards the lottery offices. 
The usual daily discussions about White- 
boy outrages, floggings, robberies of mail- 
coaches, and " determined action of Lord 
Clare," were now superseded by eager specu- 
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lations as to prizes and blanks. One had 
dreamt of a lucky number, and was hurry- 
ing to secure it, another's attention had 
been arrested by certain figures over a 
shop door, and had taken this as a sure 
sign of a prize. 

Among the anxious crowd was Norah. 
Her mind was so much disturbed, that 
any excitement was welcome to her. Since 
her interview with Armstrong, she had 
seen him several times, and had given him 
various pieces of information about John 
Sheares, for which she now bitterly re- 
proached herself. 

• What a wretch I am,' she thought, ' to 
turn informer because I got a hard word ! 
rU undo what Tve done. Til turn back 
again, if I have to pay for it ever so 
much.' 

The worst of it was, that she felt she 
was in the power of Armstrong. A word 
from him, and Miss Chute would know 
that the ringleader of the gang who had 
robbed her was no other than Norah's 
brother, and it might be hard to convince 
the little lady that Norah was not an ac- 
complice in the plot To be turned out 
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in the world without a farthing — without 
a friend — ^would be a terrible experience 
to Miss Chute's now favoured handmaid. 
How, then^ could she save John Sheares ? 
how, then^ could she pour returning benefits 
on him ? For her love had survived 
slights, coldness, neglect, bitterness, even 
contempt — nothing had moved it. 

Money, it seemed to Norah, was power. 
If she had money, she might not only 
defy Armstrong and his threats, but assist 
John Sheares. And what way was open 
to her, by which she could obtain money, 
but the lottery .'^ What way was more 
easy ? If she could only win a prize, 
everything would be well. 

Those amazing thousands that she had 
heard so much of, had taken firm hold 
on her imagination. A servant man in 
Stephen's Green had lately drawn — so she 
read — twenty thousand pounds for seven 
guineas ; a poor weaver, with a large 
family, a similar prize. Why might she 
not try her luck ? 

As she wended her way along Ormond 
Quay toward Noyer & Hope's State 
Lottery Office (the office-keepers always 
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chose cheerful and luck-inspiring names), 
she felt in her pocket for three pounds, 
her half-year's wages, which Miss Chute 
had paid her that morning. Yes, she had 
it safe, but in order to buy a ticket which 
would entitle her to a twenty thousand 
pounds prize, she must have seven guineas. 
She was wondering who she could get to 
join her in buying a ticket, when she heard 
a wild shriek from the crowd assembled 
on Essex Bridge. 

' It's hunting a United man they are,* 
said an old crone, who stood by Norah's 
side. * The major — the curse of Crom- 
well be on him ! — is giving chase with his 
bloody crew, but Lanigan — it*s Lanigan 
I'm thinking they're after — may bate them 
yet, for he runs like a hare, the Lord be 
praised ! ' 

On the race came, — first a panting 
fugitive, bare-headed, bare-throated, run- 
ning for dear life ; then a dozen men, 
cracking their long-thonged whips ; then 
a couple of soldiers, fully armed with 
pistols and swords ; lastly came the re- 
doubtable Major Sirr, pompous and cho- 
leric, with a red face, stiffly bound up in 
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a very tight stock. His huge proboscis 
of a nose matched the colour of his face, 
and his cold grey eyes marked down his 
prey with the keen penetration of a sleuth- 
hQund. 

The runaway was almost caught ; the 
pursuers were close at his heels. Sud- 
denly a diversion was made. Norah hap- 
pened to be standing before a doorway 
which led down a long, dark alley, shut in 
by high walls, and terminating in a flight 
of steps. She stood aside, and pointed 
to this way of escape. Quick as thought 
the hunted man availed himself of it, 
darted down the alley, and was soon lost 
in the purlieus behind the quay. 

A wild shriek of triumph rose from the 
crowd, and then groans for the major — 
not loud, but deep. It was of no use for 
him or his men to go down the steps, to 
ransack cellars, or to climb the staircases 
of garrets, thick with mud and grease. 
For this time, at any rate, the pursuing 
party was beaten. The prey had escaped, 
and the major must only retrace his steps 
to the Castle, and acknowledge himself 
worsted. 
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Norah stood for some minutes, wonder- 
ing if this nimble rebel would re-appear. 
Something about him seemed familiar to 
her. Suddenly, she felt her arm touched 
from behind, and looking round, she saw 
the runaway, still panting, but radiant 
with delight. 

* Arrah, Norah !' he exclaimed, * but 
you're game ; you stood to me well. Only 
for you, they'd have had me. Sure, don't 
you know me, girl alive ? Look again ! ' 

With a flash of memory Norah now re- 
called her night on the mountain, Bernard 
Lanigan's cabin, his admiration of her 
amber hair, his old mother, the ass's car, 
the holy well, and the pattern at Minard 
Castle. 

' So you're in Dublin 1 * she exclaimed, 
in astonishment. * Musha! what brought 
you at all, at all } ' 

* What brought me, is it ? ' repeated 
Bernard. * It sounds well to hear you 
asking that. Sure, it was yourself brought 
me.' 

' Me ! I've never heard tale or tidings 
of you these five months.' 

' I couldn't stay quiet after you went, so 
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I sold off all, and me and the owld mother 
footed it every step of the way to Dublin, 
and here we are; and I'm as good 
a United man as e'er a one, though I 
don't know a ha'porth what they're 
wan tin'. I'm told off to keep guard over 
Lord Edward. 'Twas to take the scent 
off him I gave chase just now. I doubled 
on them finely, and, thanks to you, Norah 
Buidhe, I've baulked them this time. Suc- 
cess to us all ! ' 

* They'll take you yet,' sighed Norah ; 
' you're all gone men. Tell me, Bernard, 
when is the meeting to be at Bray 'i ' 

' What do you want to know for .^ Are 
you going to turn stag on us, like your 
brother Mickey .^ ' 

* Is it me ? Look here ! ' and Norah 
showed the corner of her medal. 

' Oh, if you're sworn,' said Bernard, lower- 
ing his voice, * I'll tell you all. I expect 
the meeting will be on Friday a fortnight 
off from this ; but maybe they may change 
the day at the last.' 

' And will Mr John Sheares be there } ' 

* He will, as sure as day. It's he that 
does the big speaking. What do you know 
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about him ? ' asked Bernard, whose jealous 
suspicions were easily roused. 

* I've seen him a few times, that's all.' 

* There he is now, just after passing the 
bridge. He looks mighty down in the 
mouth.' 

Norah looked greedily ; it was indeed 
John Sheares, his eyes bent down, and 
his face haggard and more worn than it 
had been a month ago. Her heart went 
out to him. Could she find it in her to 
betray him now } She felt nothing but an 
ardent wish to serve and to save him. 
Her temporary alliance with Armstrong 
seemed now the madness of an hour which 
she looked upon with horror and aversion. 
Butshe musthideher thoughts from Bernard. 

* Tell me about Mickey,' she said, turn- 
ing to him again. 

* Mickey and Mickeen are the greatest 
fellows put,' answered Bernard. * They 
live up at the Castle and have the best 
of atin' and drinkin', and nothin' to do for 
it but to swear agin us and to pocket 
blood-money. If you want to see Mickey, 
there he stands at the steps of the lottery 
office. He's got a green shade over his 
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eyes, for there's somethin* amiss with them 
since he robbed a post-chay. He's mad to 
get a prize now. He did get one, they 
say, and Mickeen took it from him, and 
lost it all playin' cards in Crane Alley ; so 
he's goin' to try his luck agin ; he's just as 
keen after the money as he used to be.' 

* I wish I could get a prize,' sighed 
Norah ; * but I haven't enough for a whole 
ticket. I've only three pounds, and it 
costs seven guineas.' 

' Sure ril go halves,' said Bernard de- 
lightedly, as he pulled a handful of greasy 
notes out of his pocket. * Look here, 
Norah, we'll buy a ticket together, and the 
blessed saints send us good luck.' 

* And what number will we choose?' cried 
Norah eagerly. 

* I've been settling that. 'Twas the 29th 
August, the pattern day of Minard that I 
first saw ye, Norah, and this is the year 
'98, when we're bound to get our freedom, 
so put this and that together and we have 
29,1798; and we'll get this and no other, 
for something tells me it will bring us the 
height of good luck.' 

The number happened to be unsold, and 
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Norah breathlessly watched the office- 
keeper as he produced the ticket, stamped' 
it, and handed it to her. It was then 
divided in two, Bernard keeping half, and 
she the other. 

* I must me off now, Norah,' he whis- 
pered. ' I'm watched ; but any time you 
want to see me, come to the corner of 
Denmark Street, and hum the tune of 
" Thady the Gander." ' 

Norah nodded, and departed on her way, 
while Bernard s eyes followed her with a 
gaze of wondering admiration. Then he 
turned down an alley and disappeared. 

But all this had not been lost on Mickey 
Ruagh. 

* There goes my fine lady sister,' he 
muttered ; * as grand as a griddle, but I'll be 
even with her yet. When she was stand- 
ing there, I ups and I dropped one of her 
owld mistress's fal-lals into her pocket, un- 
beknownst to her, and if it's found on her, 
they'll say 'twas she that had to do with 
robbing the post-chay, and she'll be clapped 
into jail, so she will. Serve her right, too, 
for what she done to me.' And Mickey 
chuckled with fiendish delight. 
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The fog-horn sounded along the banks 
of the canal. Clumsy boats lumbered in, 
and discharged their various cargoes from 
the country ; watchmen called * Half-past 
five, and a cloudy evening;' members of 
Parliament strolled in from Daly-s Club 
House to laugh at Sir Boyle Roche ; Lord 
Edward was busy studying maps in the 
library of Leinster House ; Reynolds was 
debating how many of his fellow-conspira- 
tors he could entrap at a time ; and John 
Sheares was pacing up and down Dr Law- 
less*s front parlour, composing bits of a 
rebel proclamation. So, the various pieces 
on the chess-board played their respective 
parts. 





CHAPTER VI. 



MISS CHUTES CARD-PARTY. 




Y ISS CHUTE was giving a card- 
party. These little gatherings 
were strictly select ; she seldom 
had more than the necessary quartette 
to make up a rubber at whist. Her 
chosen guests this evening were her former 
flame, Colonel Blennerhassett, who had 
been received into favour again, and Sir 
Roland and Lady Mulcahy. This ill-matched 
pair came from a boarding-house in Frede- 
rick Street, and paid rather less than the 
other boarders, in consideration of Sir Ro- 
land's rank. He always sat at the head of 
the table to carve the joints, and help him- 
self to the tit-bits, and Mrs M*Cully loftily 
impressed new comers to her establishment 
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by pronouncing at full length the name 
of 'Sir Roland Mulcahy, Baronet, of Mul- 
cahy Castle. Co. Sligo/ 

Sir Roland did not resemble the far-famed 
Sir Roland of lyric poetry ; he was fat and 
pudgy, thick in the body, bow-legged, and 
broad-shouldered. In early life he had been 
a rake, a beau, and a spendthrift ; but during 
his later years, his empty purse had driven 
him to make up to an antiquated spinster 
with thirty thousand pounds in the funds, 
which she had inherited from her uncle, a 
grasping attorney. On this fortune. Sir 
Roland was now subsisting. Lady Mul- 
cahy, formerly Miss Anne Lyons, had lost 
nothing of the old maid by her marriage. 
She was tall and thin, with cold grey eyes, 
and a skimpy pursed-in look about her 
figure and face, which seemed the embodi- 
ment of strict propriety and vinegar virgi- 
nity, that had turned sour by long keeping. 
Her one aim in life was now to keep Sir 
Roland in check ; to prevent him from 
spending money, drinking claret, or ogling 
pretty girls. She had just had a dispute 
about the fare for her sedan-chair, and had 
given her better-half a sharp prod with her 
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elbow, because she had seen him cast an 
admiring glance at Norah Buidhe. 

* Sir Roland, Sir Roland/ she whispered, 
* what are you about ? Can't you look if 
my turban is straight, instead of staring at 
that young person like a stuck pig, — or a 
born fool, as you are.* 

* Yes, yes, my dear ; but mayn't a man 
use his eyes ? I'm sure I was doing no 
harm. That girl has quite an imperial 
figure, and what a head and throat ! ' 

* Don't be making an idiot of yourself,' 
sharply responded her ladyship. * It is 
most ridiculous for a man of your time of 
life to be talking like that. If I hear any 
more of your*rubbish, I shall go straight 
back to Frederick Street, and remeniLer, 
Sir Roland, I have got the purse.' 

* I know you have. You needn't be 
flaring out at me. I've done nothing to 
offend you, I'm sure.' 

*You had better not attempt it. I'm 
amazed at Miss Chute for keeping such a 
forward wench as this girl Norah. Faith ! 
I can tell things about this favourite that 
are not to her credit ; and Miss Chute 
shall hear them, too, this very night. You 
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are always forgetting your own dignity 
and your own wife. Sir Roland. Be so 
good as to offer me your arm/ 

The happy couple found Miss Chute 
established in her easiest arm-chair. She 
was in first-rate humour, well-rouged, 
frizzed, and padded, her well-shaped hands 
glittering with diamonds, and Colonel Blen- 
nerhassett leaning over the mantelpiece 
by her side. The soft nothings which he 
whispered into her ear only wanted sin- 
cerity to be what they had been at the 
Tralee balls twenty years before. Miss 
Chute started up as her guests entered. 

* I fear we have disturbed an interesting 
tStC'd'tete^ remarked Sir Roland jauntily. 

* Not at all, not at all,' answered the 
colonel. * Miss Chute and I were merely 
exchanging a few remarks about the times. 
Infernally bad they are, and seem to be get- 
ting worse every day. Any fresh news in 
your paper, Sir Roland ? * 

* Yes, indeed,' remarked Sir Roland. 
* There's dreadful news in the Evening Post 
of the 14th February. Our friends. Colonel 
St George Mansergh and Mr Uniacke, both 
foully murdered in cold blood,' 
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•Gracious me!' shrieked Miss Chute. 

* You don't say so 1 I knew them both 
intimately. When did it happen ? ' 

* About a fortnight ago, in the county 
Cork. Their skulls were fractured in the 
most brutal manner at Mr Uniacke's own 
house ; they were literally battered to pieces.' 

* And what had they done } * 

' Well, Colonel Mansergh had threat- 
ened to burn and destroy every house in 
the Glyns of Ariglin, beginning with those 
of his own tenantry. I am not surprised 
at any threats that could be made to 
such savages as these ; every man of them 
ought to be shot down.' 

* They make one quite ashamed of one's 
country/ remarked Miss Chute. 

*Well, I am amazed to hear you say 
that, Miss Chute,' said Lady Mulcahy. 

• I thought you were prodigious fond of 
rebels ; you are always having them at 
your house ; now, isn't she, colonel ? ' 

* I am curious about them, Lady Mul- 
cahy,' said Miss Chute ; ' but I detest 
their opinions. I protest some of them 
are very agreeable company. And Mr 
John Sheares used to be one of the prettiest 
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fellows about town. Ah! Norah, so 
you've come to set the card-table. You 
may as well snuff the candles while you 
are here, and take care not to be as 
awkward as you were at the Dingle ball ; 
but I believe I have cured you of your 
country ways.' 

* John Sheares is greatly altered of 
late/ said Colonel BlennerhassetL * He 
has got quite moody and morose. He 
and his brother defended Finerty. You 
know Finerty, Sir Roland, that published 
The Press newspaper, but he got the 
worst of it at the trial, and was sent to 
the pillory.' 

* Perhaps the Sheares will be sent after 
him,' said Lady Mulcahy. * I protest I 
should like to see them there, shameless 
rebels ! ' 

* No, no ; if they're punished, they will 
get worse punishment than that,' put in 
Sir Ronald. * Lord Clare tells me that 
one of them goes down the first Friday 
in every month to a meeting at Bray.' 

* Where is it held ? * asked the colonel. 

* At the house of a man called O'Toole, 
who lives on the Strand* 
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' Ah ! they'll be caught there very likely. 
The major has stags everywhere. I 
must tell him that I heard the sharpen- 
ing of pikes as I passed through Stoney- 
batter this morning/ 

' Now don't let me hear any more 
about pikes or ** stags " or pillories ! ' cried 
Miss Chute, putting her hands to her 
ears. * I can't stand it ; it upsets my 
nerves. The colonel has been telling 
me of midnight drillings at Newtown, 
Mount Kennedy. Well, what do I care 
about them ? If the people break out, let 
them ; but we may enjoy ourselves while 
we can. The present, at any rate, is ours.' 

* Quite right, Pen,' put in the colonel. 
* It would be a good thing if we all 
thought like you.' 

* / will not be melancholy. To-morrow 
I go to the Crow Street Theatre to hear 
" Mother Shipton ; " after that, to Lady 
Betty's rout. Reach me my smelling- 
bottle, Norah,' continued Miss Chute, 
' and you need not go yet. I may want 
you.' 

Lady Mulcahy watched Norah 's move- 
ments with a grim, lowering face, and 
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when she saw that her husband's little, 
beady eyes were riveted on the attrac- 
tive handmaid, her ire grew still greater. 

* I am amazed you keep that impudent 
baggage so long in the room, Miss Chute,' 
she whispered. 'She has been listening 
to every single word that was said. I 
watched her all the time.' 

* Well, what harm if she has ? We 
have not been talking treason.' 

* But she draws away people's atten- 
tion, Miss Chute. The colonel, of course, 
is devoted to you, but there's no know- 
ing—' 

'Not a bit of it,' interrupted Miss 
Chute. * No, no, my dear Lady Mul- 
cahy, that girl is a mere lay figure, 
nothing more. Good-looking, I grant 
you, but I like good-looking people about 
me, and I detest ugly ones. She is not, 
however, able to glitter, to '' briller" as 
I am. I am jealous of no one when I 
am in spirits. Wherever I go, I feel 
queen of my company.' 

Lady Mulcahy, foiled in one thrust, 
tried another. 

* You little know what that girl is, 
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Miss Chute/ she whispered again. * You 
are too unsuspicious. Only listen to what 
Captain Armstrong has been telling me 
about her. He dined at Mrs M 'Cully s 
yesterday, and I got a power of news 
out of him.' 

* What did he say ? ' 

' That she — this Norah you think so 
much of — is own sister to Mickey Ruagh, 
the noted thief and informer, the very 
man who robbed you of your pink topaze. 
What do you say to that ? ' 

* That Tm very sorry poor Norah has 
such unpleasant relations. I don't think 
she knew about the robbery, for she was 
terribly mauled herself. And now let us 
go to our game. Colonel, you lead, and 
don't begin with an ace/ 

* No, Pen, Ihope soon to try deuces.* 
And Miss Pen laughed gaily in return. 




CHAPTER VII. 



A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

I" GAIN, old Mrs Sheares was sit- 
ting in the street parlour at 
Street, not this time 
by the fireside, but at the window, 
and her look now was not full of eager 
expectancy ; it had more despondency in 
it than hope ; more foreboding than joy. 
Her kindly blue eyes were sometimes 
dimmed with quiet tears. Her knitting- 
bag, which contained a half-finished pair 
of socks, was in her lap, but she did not 
draw the needles ; her ears were on the 
alert to catch the first sound of a knock at 
the hall door, but none came. 

' Don't look so anxious, mother dear,' 
said Julia's placid voice. 'They will be 
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here all in good time. It is not quite five 
o'clock ; the days are getting longer now, 
you remember ; we are almost in the middle 
of March.' 

* Yes/ answered the old lady ; ' the 1 3th 
March. I remember it quite well, because 
the arrests were made yesterday. Only 
think, Julia, fourteen of those misguided 
men taken all together, and John and Henry 
might have been among them. Thank 
Heaven ! they were spared.' She clasped her 
withered hands, and lifted up her eyes, but 
then added, slowly, * Still my heart misgives 
me that they may not escape another time.' 

'Take courage, mother, take courage,' 
said Julia tranquilly. ' Have faith in God. 
He will watch over our poor deluded ones.' 

''Ah! but they bring danger on them- 
selves. Last night John was so disturbed ; 
I never saw him in such a state. He 
paced up and down the study ; he seemed 
to be composing speeches. I heard him 
muttering to himself, and my blood ran 
cold.' 

* Yes ; I heard him too,' said Julia. 

' What did he say ? Could you catch 
anything ? ' 
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' Just a few expressions here and there. 
" Ireland, your country is free, and you are 
about to be avenged." And soon after- 
wards, "Arise, then. United sons of Ireland ; 
arise, like a great and powerful people, 
determined to be free or die." ' 

*\Vhat extravagant, fatal words! O 
my God,' cried the old lady, * have mercy 
on my poor misguided son. I had a dream 
last night, Julia, a dreadful dream.' 

* Don t think of it, mother.' 

' I must think of it. I saw my two sons, 
John and Henry. I saw them clasping 
each other's hands, a heavj' black cloud 
hung over them ; a bell tolled, darkness 
came, they vanished, and I saw no more. 
Oh! Julia.' 

* Dear mother, your nerves are unstrung. 
It is hearing about those arrests which has 
upset you. Sometimes my heart fails too, 
but I try to look up. I try to hope. If 
Maria Steele had only consented to marry 
John, all might have turned out well. He 
would have been happy with her. He 
would have left the country till these dread- 
ful disturbances had blown over.' 

* She is a cruel, cruel girl I ' cried old Mrs 
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Sheares. *She only thinks of herself. 
My poor John was so set on her. He may 
have been led astray to make a few wrong 
steps in his youth ; but a purer or better 
soul than his does not exist. Oh I why — 
why did he go and mix himself up with 
these hateful plotters against the Govern- 
ment? Can't they be satisfied to leave 
things alone ? ' 

* You must allow, mother, that there are 
abuses ; that the poor are in a wretched con- 
dition ; and that all the power goes into the 
hands of a certain class of ambitious men, 
such as Lord Clare, and the Beresfords.' 

* I know, I know ; but can John make 
it any better ? What good will he do by 
joining in with these desperate revolution- 
ists, who have everything to gain, and 
nothing to lose. He will only destroy 
himself.' 

* Hark, mother ! Listen, there is John 
now ; I hear him in the hall.' 

' Thank God ! thank God ! ' cried the 
old lady, clasping one hand over the other. 
* My prayers are heard this time, at any- 
rate.' 

John now entered, his curly hair rumpled, 
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his blue eyes flashing, his pale face radiant 
with animation. 

'Come here. Jack!' exclaimed Mrs 
Sheares, holding out her arms. *Come 
here, my Benjamin, my youngest boy. 
Where have you been ? I have been long- 
ing for you all the day.' 

' Why so, mother ? ' he asked, as he 
kissed her absently. 

Evidently his thoughts were otherwhere, 
yet still his eyes softened as they rested 
now on her, and now, on Julia's placid, 
comfortable face. 

* These arrests at Bond's yesterday,' said 
Julia, * have given mamma a shock, and no 
wonder ; but now that you have come, she 
will recover herself. You look as if you 
had heard good news.' 

* And so I have. I met a man to-day 
at Byrne, the bookseller's, in Grafton 
Street, whom I am convinced will be of 
the greatest service to our cause.' 

* Your cause ? What cause ? ' asked old 
Mrs Sheares, sadly. 

' The cause of freedom, mother, of 
course ; the cause of Ireland, which we 
United men are toiling and struggling for.' 
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Mrs Sheares sighed heavily, — a sigh 
which was echoed by Julia. 

* Alas ! ' exclaimed the old lady ; * give 
it up, John ; give it up, my son, before it 
is too late.' 

* Give it up, mother ! ' he cried ; ' you 
don't know what you are talking about. I 
would as soon give up my existence. We 
have been betrayed by that traitor Rey- 
nolds ; but never fear, we will persist in 
our object in spite of him, — in spite of our 
powerful enemy. Lord Clare, who would 
let Ireland perish, as long as he held the 
seals. Wait, that is all I say, — wait.' 

* And who is this wonderful person you 
met to-day, John-f*' asked Mrs Sheares, 
trying to seem cheerful and unconcerned. 

* Strange to say, I have some vague re- 
collection of meeting him somewhere before 
— yet his name is quite unfamiliar to me.' 

* And what name is it ? ' 

* Armstrong ; Captain Armstrong, of 
the King's County militia.' 

* Armstrong ! ' cried the old lady, start- 
ing up and then sinking back on her chair. 

* Yes ; why, what is the matter with 
you, mother ? ' 
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' Nothing ; I can't tell. A shiver went 
through me, like a foreboding. Oh, John, 
do take care ! You and Henry are so 
rash, so unsuspicious, so imprudent.' 

' My dearest mother, don't agitate your- 
self. This man is all right Byrne intro- 
duced him to me as a **true brother;" 
he is stationed with the king s troops out 
at the camp of Loughlinstown. It is im- 
possible to estimate the advantage he may 
be to us. He may influence some of the 
soldiers to join us ; he may be the means 
of bringing over whole regiments ; in 
fact, he told me that we might count on 
his doing so.' 

* Has Henry seen him ? ' asked Julia. 

* No ; but I hope he will do so very 
soon. I asked Armstrong to come and 
meet Henry here to-day. If he comes, 
we must press him to stay dinner, mother. 
I am most anxious to be civil to him.' 

* Perhaps there he is now in the hall,' said 
Julia. ' I certainly heard Henry's voice. 
Ver)^ likely, he found him at the door.' 

Sure enough, the two men entered 
together. Henry's manner was pleasant 
and conciliatory ; while Armstrong tried 
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by a smile to conceal his sardonic expres- 
sion and the coarse vindictiveness of his 
loose, animal lips. 

' I have already made acquaintance with 
your brother/ he said to John Sheares. 
* Between United men like us, friendship 
soon springs up. Pray, introduce me to 
the ladies.' 

Old Mrs Sheares stood up, leaning on 
her ivory-headed stick ; her still beautiful 
features, her clear skin, snowy-white hair, 
and dark eyebrows, made her a singularly 
attractive picture. Armstrong glanced 
from her to Julia, then to Henry Sheares' 
wife, who had just tripped in, pretty, 
smiling, and gay, then to her step- 
daughter Jane, a silent school-girl of four- 
teen, and, lastly, his eyes rested on little 
Polly, a rosy-cheeked child of four, the 
pet of the whole house, who nestled by 
her father's knee. He took the whole 
family in, as a hawk glances at its prey 
before he swoops down upon it. 

* Charmed to make the acquaintance of 
so many amiable ladies,' he muttered, 
making a low bow. * I am sure I hope 
we shall be better acquainted.' 
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Then he pinched Polly's cheek, and 
patted her awkwardly on the head, as if 
he were not used to children. Polly shrank 
away from him, twisted back her chin, and 
rubbed her cheek. 

* My dear,' said little Mrs Henry re- 
provingly, * what is the matter with you ? 
I never knew you so naughty before.' 

* I don't like that new gentleman,' 
whimpered Polly ; ' take him away. He 
is bold, nasty, horrid.' 

' It's you that are bold,' said her mother, 
laughing. * He is a very kind gentleman 
to take so much notice of a little girl like 
you. You shall not have any raisins for 
dessert, because you are so rude. Go to 
the nursery now, to your little brother 
Garret ; Jane will take you.' 

Jane put out her hand ; but little Polly 
still stood staring at Armstrong, with 
inquiring eyes. Dinner was then an- 
nounced, and Armstrong, offering his arm 
to old Mrs Sheares, went first, while the 
others followed. 

* What do you think of him ? ' whispered 
John to his sister. 

She shook her head. 
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' I don't take a fancy to him ; he has 
a forbidding countenance. I would not 
trust him too much, John, if I were you.' 

* If I minded you and my mother, I 
should never trust anybody,' he answered 
shortly. ' But come, Julia,' he added, 
clasping her arm, * you and I are too fond 
of each other to quarrel ; only you must 
let me choose my own friends.' 

Soup, fish, lamb, fowl came and went. 
Armstrong sat between old Mrs Sheares 
and her son John. He took wine with 
everybody ; drank the health of the ladies, 
of the United Irishmen, of Captain Doe, 
and ended by proposing confusion to the 
Government. He was jocose, chatty, full 
of gossip about the sham squire's new 
coach, with its chocolate body picked out 
with gold, and coats-of-arms in every corner. 

' And to see the " Sham " sitting inside,' 
cried Armstrong ; * his little pig's eyes sunk 
down into his red, bloated face, — it's he 
that has the money ; such pay as he draws 
from the Castle ! — there is no end to it.' 

' But he draws it at a dread^l price,' 
murmured Mrs Henry Sheares. ' What 
can be worse than to betray others.' 
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' Yes/ said Julia, * even if a person be 
ever so much mistaken in his views, those 
who insinuate themselves into his confi- 
dence, for the purpose of destroying him, 
must always be contemptible and odious.' 

Armstrong winced, but quickly recovered 
himself. 

* Still,' he said, ' at a time like this, there 
will always be informers ; the Castle-yard is 
choked with them, glad to sell their friends' 
secrets, and only sorry they haven't more 
to tell.' 

* But they are the lowest of the low,' 
cried John Sheares ; ' no gentleman of 
birth or breeding would stoop to such a 
thing. Thank Heaven, I know of no one 
so base, so vile as to foul his hands with 
such work.' 

The conversation now drifted into the 
stormy sea of politics. The gentlemen 
drew their chairs together, the claret went 
round, and the ladies rose to leave the 
room. As old Mrs Sheares passed her 
son's chair, she heard some of his eager 
words. 

' Rush like lions on the foe — harass them 
rear and flanks — cut off their provisions 
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and magazines — ^prevent them as much as 
possible from uniting their forces.' 

A sudden impulse urged her to stop ; 
she laid her hand on John's shoulder, and 
cried — 

' Oh ! John, what are you saying ? Be 
cautious, my dear, dear boy, be cautious.* 
Then turning to Armstrong, she said, — 
' Captain, won't you take care of John for 
me ? Won't you take care of my two 
sons, and preserve them from danger ? ' 

* Never fear, madam,' answered Arm- 
strong, rising to open the door. * I shall 
be sure to take care of both your sons, the 
very best care.' 

* I hope it is not prejudice, but I don't 
like this new friend of John's,* said the old 
lady, as she, her daughter, and daughter- 
in-law stood round the drawing-room fire, 
while the wild March wind whistled fiercely 
down the chimney. * His words are fair 
enough ; but just now, when he spoke, 
a shiver went through me, and I have 
shivered so many times to-day. There 
must be something chilly in the air.' 

' None of us like that man, mother,' said 
Julia. ' He is vulgar and pushing ; but 
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we must put up with him, for John and 
Henry's sakes^ Hark! how they are talk- 
ing ! and what a laugh that was ! ' 

Even stout-hearted Julia could not sup- 
press a shudder now, but she smiled it off. 

* Come, Sally,' she cried to her sister-in- 
law, * you must play us something. There 
is j'our harp, ready strung ; perhaps your 
music will make us forget these arrests, 
and these terrible politics, which follow us 
everywhere.* 

Young Mrs Sheares accordingly went 
over and touched a few chords, but the 
next minute she leaned her head against 
her harp, and sighed. 

* I feel as if I couldn't play to-night,' 
she said ; * there is something hanging 
over me. I don't know what it is.' 

Presently Armstrong, flushed with wine, 
excited, and rather boisterous, burst in. 

* Come, ladies,' he cried, * this looks 
well — a fine fire, pretty faces, pleasant 
music — ^what more can a man desire "i 
Upon my honour, I must get married 
myself. Aren't you going to give us 
a tune, Mrs Sheares ?' 

' Yes, Sally,' said her husband, with an 
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admiring look ; * you know how dull we 
should be if you did not give us a little 
music now and then. Armstrong must 
hear how beautifully you play; and the 
children love to listen to you. Ah 1 here 
you are again, young ones. Come here, 
Poppet ; come and sit on papa's knee.' 

* Yes/ cried Polly, ' if that black man 
will go away from you. Take him away ; 
I hate him,' and Polly struggled violently 
to reach her father's arms without going 
near the captain. 

* Oh ! what a naughty little puss ! ' cried 
Armstrong; Mid any one ever see the 
like ? I must bring you a ginger-bread 
husband. Miss Polly, the next time I 
come.' 

* Don't ever come again ! ' screamed 
Polly. ' Don't let him, papa ! don't let 
him 1 ' and Polly buried her face in her 
father's shoulder. 

* Come, Poppet,' he said, soothingly, as 
he stroked down her flaxen hair. * Naughty 
little Poppet, that won't be civil to her papa's 
guests, must go to bed, so she must. Sally, 
won't you give her a tune before she goes?' 

* Yes, madam,' said Armstrong, snapping 
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his fingers. * Here goes for " Croppies, 
lie down ! " or " Protestant Boys " — no, 
no — ^hang it ! — ^no, I mean the ** Boyne 
Water," or "The Volunteers' March;" 
or, there's a new thing lately come out — 
have you heard it — "When Britain first 
arose." It's written by one of our United 
brethren, Dr Drennan, a friend of Coun- 
sellor Sheares'.' 

* I never heard it,' answered Mrs Henry's 
timid voice. * I don't like national songs. 
You forget, Captain Armstrong, that I 
do not share my brother-in-law's politics. 
My husband's affection, my children, my 
household, are enough for me.' 

* Yes, yes, to be sure, and quite right, 
too. I wish all women thought the same. 
But let us have a tune, any way.' 

Young Mrs Sheares played a short pre- 
lude, and began to sing the old ballad of 
* Kathleen Aroon ' ; but she had hardly 
uttered the words — 

* My love, still I think that I see her no more,* 

when she started up and rushed to the 
window. 

* Hark ! hark ! ' she cried wildly, ' I 
hear a noise in the street They are beat- 
ing to arms. O God ! are the soldiers 
surrounding the house ? Are they taking 
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Henry from me ? Henry, my love, are 
you safe?' And she clung to her hus- 
band and gazed in his face with piteous, 
beseeching eyes. 

* Dearest Sally, what are you thinking 
of?' answered Henry, stroking his wife's 
cheek. * There is no noise to speak of. 
It's only a party going on a few doors off, 
and the chairmen are fighting among 
themselves as they generally do.' 

* Yes,' put in Julia's tranquil voice^ * I 
heard that Mrs Vandeleur, who lives 
opposite, was giving a card-party this even- 
ing. Miss Chute told me she was going.' 

' That old harridan pushes herself in 
everywhere,' said Armstrong. * She's been 
going to balls and dinners and masquerades, 
jigging and playing cards for the last 
twenty years, and now they say she is 
going to jig herself into a husband. Colonel 
Blennerhassett, no less, as old a beau as she 
is a belle. But she has a devilish handsome 
maid, one Norah Buidhe ; you know her, 
counsellor ? ' he added, with a sly wink at 
John Sheares. * She's in a desperate way 
about you, I believe. By George ! there 
she is now glancing up at the windows ; 
look at her across the street, helping the 
old hag out of her chair.' 

Armstrong lifted up the heavy curtain 
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and peered out into the darkness. By the 
light of the uplifted torches, Norah's dark 
solemn eyes were seen fixed upon John 
Sheares, who now stood by Armstrong's 
side. Norah gave a smothered cry, put 
her finger on her lips, made a warning 
gesture with her hands, and then dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

* Moses and Aaron ! There she was in- 
deed ! ' cried Armstrong, biting his lips. 
' It ought to make you monstrous proud, 
counsellor, to see a dashing fine girl like 
that so taken up about you.* 

* I can think of nothing but politics to- 
night,' answered John, uneasily. * My 
brain seems on fire. Come with me to 
French Street, Armstrong : I want you to 
tell Lawless what you were saying about 
gaining over the militia. It is most im- 
portant this should be done without delay, 
if you can manage it.' 

* I can manage it certainly,' cried Arm- 
strong. ' You may depend on me.' 

* I know I may. I wish we had a 
hundred like you. Now that our leaders 
have been seized, I feel my responsibility 
more and more. We must endeavour to 
free them ; there must be a rising soon ; 
the organisation of Dublin is perfect, and 
once that is secure, our way is plain.' 
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'Your brother is getting quite blood- 
thirsty, Miss Julia/ cried Armstrong. * I 
thought I was bad enough, but I expect 
he will quite out-do me.' 

'John blood-thirsty!' cried Julia. * He 
is the most tender, humane, loving creature 
in the world. You little know him. Cap- 
tain Armstrong; you have no knowledge 
of what he actually is ; you judge him only 
by his wild words. He is beside himself 
just now.' 

* Well, he is blood-thirsty in theory at 
all events. He thinks that some must 
perish to secure the lives and safety of 
others.' He thinks that liberty must be 
dearly bought. 

* He forgets himself,' cried Julia, sigh- 
ing ; ' but we, his family, can tell what he 
is. Henry, you are not going with John.' 

* No, no,' cried John, eagerly, * don't 
come, Henry, to-night. I would rather you 
stayed with your wife.' 

* He is not going,' said Julia ; * and, John, 
don't be late. You know how uneasy we 
all get during these dreadful times.* 

* Yes, yes, I will be back early ; but you 
needn't sit up for me, Julia. Henry will 
let me in.' 

* I wish you had not to go,' said Julia, 
wistfully. 
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'You forget, Julia, that our country's 
interests are at stake ; liberty we must 
have, purity of Government, and that as 
speedily as possible. I feel that the time for 
striking the blow is coming fast.' 

Though Julia's eyes were soft, they 
were penetrating. She noticed the rapid 
change in Armstrong's averted face, the 
cunning leer in his sly eyes, and again her 
heart failed. When John and his new 
companion had left the room, she knelt 
down by the fire, which was beginning to 
burn low, and laid her head on her mother's 
lap. Old Mrs Sheares seemed to sleep, 
and Julia gently stroked her withered 
hands. Henry and his wife were sitting 
opposite. Henry stretched in an easy- 
chair, while his wife was perched on the 
arm of it ; his hand was round her slender 
waist, and their heads were close together 
as they whispered tender words. 

'How long will they be like this.**' 
thought Julia. * But, Henry, yes, — I sup- 
pose Henry will be safe, whatever may 
become of poor John.' 

Suddenly, old Mrs Sheares woke up 
with a start. * That dream ! ' she mut- 
tered, * that dream again ! ' 

* Don't think of it, mother,' whispered 
Julia. * Try to forget it.* 
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* I can't, Julia, I can't. I saw these two 
— my two sons again, tottering together 
hand-in-hand — there was a scaffolding be- 
fore them — darkness all around — I heard 
a cry — oh ! Julia, Julia/ 

* Don't mind, mother,' said Julia, cheerily. 
* It was only a dream after all.' 

^ Only a dream !^ repeated old Mrs 
Sheares, clutching her daughter's hand 
hard. * But dreams sometimes come true. 
My heart misgives me, Julia. That man 
— that Armstrong — I know not what 
There's something wrong to-night— oh ! 
Julia, there's something very wrong.' 





CHAPTER VIII. 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 



^ILD March winds blow down 
from the mountains on the 
bleak sea-shore. The waves 
raise their heads, white with 
foam, and toss hither and thither like 
troubled spirits. The beach is no flat 
expanse of sand, but a wide nigged field 
of stones, on which the waves have set 
many a white-ringed mark — the token of 
their presence. No grass — no trees — no 
verdure to be seen anywhere, a few fisher- 
men's huts — a deserted road — and this was 
Bray ninety years ago. 

Further inland was Quin's posting- 
house, where the coaches stopped on their 
way to and from Wicklow ; here and there, 
up the hill, were a few scrubby shops, and 
scattered around, were about a dozen 
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respectable houses. On a blustering 
March afternoon hardly any one was to 
be seen, everybody kept indoors to avoid 
the cutting easterly winds, which were 
doubly cutting along the sea-coast. 
Directly fronting the exposed strand, was 
a small dingy house with a mounting block 
before it and a few pairs of driving gloves 
hung up in the dusty window. A cart, 
loaded with sheep-skins, was standing at 
the door, and inside, the rough bass voice 
of a man could be heard singing to the 
accompaniment of a pair of scissors, which 
he used to snip off the uneven ends of a 
sheep-skin. The words of the song could 
be heard quite clearly in the chill March 
air. They were as follow : — 

' I dreamt the dear old land was free. 

By HeavVs decree outspoken. 
And heard the shout from sea to sea, 

That told its chains were broken ; 
They're only cowards bear a wrong, 

While they have strength to right 'em ; 
Though tyrants may be great and strong. 

There's still a power can smite 'em — 
And still I hold, o'er field and flood. 

When a man's country need 'em. 
Ten thousand hearts should shed their blood 

If they could win her freedom. 
I love the king — as brave men can, 

Who groan beneath a fetter, — 
But then I'm but an Irishman, 

And love my country better. 
Oh ! rouse thee then, poor bleeding land I 

The hour is come to waken ; 
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The soul that bursts in HeaVn's strong hand 

Can never be forsaken. 
I'd have you, dear Green Flag ! as free, 

As yon proud vesseFs banner. 
The Green Isle bound but by the sea. 

And but free men to man her. 
I've wooed not the dread fields of fight, 

'Twere well our land ne'er saw it. 
But when the sword's girt for the fight, 

'Twere a crime not to draw it.' 

The voice gradually died away, and noth- 
ing^ was heard but ' the regular click, click 
of the scissors. Presently a dark-cloaked 
figure ran to the door, and battered vio- 
lently against it, while a voice cried — it was 
Norah s voice, — * Let me in ! let me in ! 
Has the meeting begun ? ' 

The furrier rose slowly from his seat 
and half-opened the door. He was a 
tall, powerful man, and his pale face and 
hollow eyes gave him a weird ghostly 
appearance, quite enough to terrify a timid 
inquirer. 

' What do you want ? ' he asked, roughly. 
* IVe heard of ne'er a meeting.' 

' Oh ! don't put me off, Mr O'Toole ! ' 
panted Norah. 'You are Mr O'Toole, 
aren't you ? * 

The man nodded surlily. 

* I am,' he muttered. * But you know a 
power more about me, nor I do about you. 
I suppose it's informing you're up to.' 
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'Is It me inform?' replied Norah. 
' No ! but I've run all the way from 
Dublin to warn you that there's mischief 
abroad. The major at the Castle has got 
word of the meetings here on Fridays, and 
he'll send men down to-night, and you'll 
be taken like rats in a trap — Mr Sheares 
and all. 

* You're mighty knowing,' said O'TooIe, 
suspiciously ; * but before you go on too 
far, I'd like to ask you a few questions, 
my fine girl. Are you straight ?' 

* I am ! ' cried Norah, triumphantly. 

* How straight }^ 

* As straight as a rush.' 

And so they went on through the 
catechism which Shawn had taught Norah 
at Loughnascaul. 

O'Toole's grim face relaxed. 

* I see you're sworn,' he said, * so I'm safe 
with you. Come in and take a look around.' 

Norah obeyed ; she saw nothing but a 
few greasy chairs, a wooden bench littered 
with scraps of leather, and some heaps of 
skins piled against the mouldy walls. 

* These heaps look all the same to you,' 
said O'Toole complacently. * There's no 
differ between them ; but behind that one,' 
and he pointed to the corner, * there's a door 
that opens out into an underground pass- 
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age that goes straight up to Quin's yard. 
Fifty men might hide there unbeknowest 
to the major or his men.' 

* Well, ril stay outside, anyway,' pleaded 
Norah, ' and watch for their coming, and 
give early word if their's mischief afoot.' 

* You may do that if you like, there do 
be mostly watchers put round.' 

* I tore along like mad,' said Norah, * for 
I was afeared I'd be late. I got a lift on 
an ass's car ; but I thought I'd get on 
faster on my two feet, so down with me, 
and on and on as if fire was tied to my 
tail' 

* You're a fine, brave girl,' said O' Toole 
admiringly, * and I like the looks of you 
well. We changed the meetin' from five 
to six to put the hounds off the scent. I 
doubt if they'll be here to-njght ; the wind's 
rising, and the storm's gettin' up. They'll 
have enough to do searchin* for pikes in 
Thomas Street. I'll go bail for that.' 

Nevertheless, Norah went away and 
took up her watch about a hundred yards 
from the furrier's. She saw a rushlight 
put up in the little window ; she saw dusky 
figures advance to the door. Then there 
was a peculiar series of knocks, three rat- 
tats in succession, a single one — and then 
a pause, during which the pass-word was 
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evidently asked and answered ; after this, 
another knock, as much as to say, * Come 
in I ' Silence for some minutes, then the 
clear thrilling sound of John Sheares' 
never - to - be - forgotten voice was faintly 
heard. Once, as Norah passed the window, 
the words rang in her ears, * Rouse all the 
energies of your souls. Liberty I Irish- 
men, liberty at all costs ! ' 

To Norah, these words sounded like a ter- 
rible death-knell. With a woman's quick 
perception she at once saw that all the lofty 
schemes and plans which seemed to John 
Sheares of the utmost importance were 
utterly hopeless, and that the waves had 
more power to burst in on the solid ground, 
than he had to organise insurrection against 
the Government. Yet, all the same, she 
would spend herself to save him. So up 
and down she paced, the keen March wind 
piercing her face, as it swept ruthlessly 
along the barren sea-shore. Now, as she 
glanced up the Forty-foot Road, she heard 
a sound, the sound of many feet, and then 
she saw a hideous, and yet well remem- 
bered face, the face of her own brother, 
Mickey Ruagh. Behind him, marched a 
company of soldiers, and then about a 
dozen men in plain clothes. They were 
the terrible major's body-guard. Norah 
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did not lose time gazing at them ; quick as 
thought, she ran to the furrier's door, and 
battered against it with all her might, 
shrieking out * The major ! the major ! Be 
off every man of you ! ' I n a second, the front 
door was thrown open. Some took to their 
heels, and saved themselves by running 
home, while the master of the house flung 
away the sheep-skins, and opening the secret 
door thrust John Sheares and a couple of 
the leaders down the rickety steps. 

* Here, get you in too, out of the way/ he 
cried giving Norah a push, and, before she 
could look round, she found herself in a 
dark, damp passage, with barely room to 
stand upright. Side by side with her stood 
John Sheares : his companions had flown 
up the narrow way, and had escaped into 
Quin's yard ; but he stayed quiet, waiting 
for what might come. 

* So youVe not deserted me after all, 
Norah,' he said, looking down at her with 
that sad wistful smile which had haunted 
her dreams so long, and which now seemed 
doubly thrilling by the faint light which 
peeped through the chink of the wall. A 
flood of new rapture awoke within her. 

* Is it I desart you ? ' she whispered ; * I 
couldn't, if I tried. I did try ; but 'twas 
no use.' 
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He clasped her hand silently in token 
of reconciliation ; the sense of a common 
danger drew them together. Together 
they listened as the front door was smashed 
in ; then came the tramp of feet ; and the 
sound of angry voices. 

* Where are the conspirators ?' thundered 
the loud tones of Major Sirr's harsh voice. 

* I don't know what yez mane/ an- 
swered the slow, lazy accents of O'Toole, 
and a vacant look and a scratch to his dis- 
ordered mane of matted hair, gave addi- 
tional credit to his powers of acting. 

* Where have you got the men hid ? ' 
cried a dozen voices. 

* There's ne'er a one but myself/ an- 
swered O'Toole. 

* You lie, you d — d croppy ! Bring 
them out, I say. Where have you hid 
them ? Twenty — forty — fifty pounds for 
information.' 

* Yez may go somewhere else ; I don't 
know a ha'porth about e'er a man but 
myself,' and again O'Toole gave a vacant 
look, and a still more bewildered scratch 
to his shaggy mane. 

* Get out of that, you scoundrel ! ' roared 
the major, with an oath. ' It's the thumb- 
screw you want. That'll bring you to your 
senses. We'll take you to the Castle- 
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yard for a little change of air. But we'll 
look about us a bit first.' 

The major's men, headed by Mickey 
Ruagh, accordingly set to work. They 
tore up the bench at the window to see if 
any * croppy ' was hidden underneath ; 
they rushed upstairs ; they dragged the 
feather - bed out ; they prodded it with 
swords, and threw it out on the road ; 
they looked up the chimney, in hopes of 
seeing a retreating leg or foot, and were 
nearly choked with soot by their efforts. 
But all were in vain. 

Norah trembled as she heard the dull 
thud of the sheep-skins on the boards. 
Would this secret retreat be discovered, 
indeed ? But no, the evil odour of the 
skins was so overpowering that even 
Mickey was convinced that no one could 
be hidden underneath, and the secret door 
was so artfully constructed that no one 
suspected its existence. 

* It's no use looking further,' announced 
the major, pompously. ^ One thing is 
plain, the men are not here. They may 
have taken a boat, and gone across to 
Howth, or they may have escaped to the 
mountains. At anyrate, Mickey Ruagh, 
you lose your reward.' 

* More of that to him, the sinner ! ' mut- 
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tered Norah, as she watched Mickey's 
sulky face through a chink in the wall. 

* It's not my fault/ growled Mickey, 

* that them devils got loose afore we could 
lay hands on them. It's that hussy of a 
Norah's been baulking me again. She's 
always at that work, but I'll punish her.' 

* It's ridiculous,' said the major, 'that a 
woman can find means to baffle the course 
of justice. You ought to be too cunning 
for her, Mickey.' 

'And so I will,' cried Mickey, his dull, 
red eyes lighting up ; * so I will. But, 
major, darlint, won't you let us have a 
drop of something warm to drink your 
health ? Sure, our throats are as dry as 
pepper this could night, and there's Sol 
O'Toole has lashings of whisky and fat 
bacon and beef beyant in the cupboard.' 

' You always want to be drinking, you 
fool,' answered the major's harsh voice ; 

* but I suppose you must have your way. 
Here ! — what's your name ? — bring a table, 
and some glasses, and the makings of a 
jug of punch, and anything you have to eat.' 

* This is no shebeen, major,' said 
O'Toole, glowering at the autocrat before 
him. 

'Who said it was, you ass? It shall 
be for this evening, at anyrate. We will 
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flog some sense into your head once we 
get you at the riding-house. Don't at- 
tempt to question my orders/ 

* Sure, the major s the law of the land/ 
muttered Mickey, admiringly. 

* Faith, I am,' said the major, 'and see 
you attend to me.' 

The supper and the punch were accord- 
ingly produced, and as the party gathered 
round the table, the glasses went quickly 
round. A pack of greasy cards was then 
produced. No sooner did Mickey begin 
to handle them, and then to look at the 
pile of coppers by his side, than his eyes 
glistened greedily. 

'There he goes,' whispered Norah, as 
she glanced at him through the crevice 
in the wall. * There's just the same glitter 
in them eyes of his that he had at Lough- 
nascaul. There's a curse in every bit of 
money he puts his hand to. Now, sir,* 
she said, as she turned from her post of 
observation to John Sheares, * you're safe. 
Ne'er a one of them's thinking of you now ; 
the punch is in their heads.' 

* If I am safe, Norah, it is owing to you,' 
said John, while his voice again took that 
tender, dangerous tone, which had once 
made Norah's heart vibrate so strangely, 
and which now set it beating quicker and 
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quicker. ' So you love me still/ he con- 
tinued, softly, * in spite of all/ 

* Love you ! ' cried Norah. * Why 
wouldn't I ? I can't help myself. You 
might tear the heart out of my body, 
but I think I'd love you all the same.' 

'Strange, intangible thing this love!' 
mused John, as if speaking to himself. 

* It springs up where it is not expected, 
and refuses to come when we most desire 
it. — Norah,' he exclaimed, turning to her, 

* I advise you not to love me — to forsake 
me — to betray me, if you choose. I am a 
desperate man ; my fortunes are thrown on 
a single cast ; that gone, my life goes too.' 

She shook her head. 

* I can't betray you,' she cried, passion- 
ately. * I must love you. You might as 
well tell me to stop breathing as to stop 
loving you. And oh, sir ! you told me 
once to call you Shawn, and Til call it 
to you once again. Oh, Shawn, for God's 
sake, take care of Armstrong! He's a 
black, black villain, so he is. He did his 
best to make me join him agin you. He 
is playing a deep game. He means to 
ruin you — to swear away your life.* 

* Armstrong — Captain Armstrong of the 
King's County MiHtia ? ' 

*The very same. He's the same man that 
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you thought was drowned in the Pedlar's 
Lake. He had another name then — ' 

* Norah, you must make some mistake. 
Armstrong is a true brother — one that I 
can fully rely upon. He has a great deal 
in his power — ' 

* Ah ! so he has. Take care he hasn't 
you in his power. Didn't you see me 
making signs to you the other night, when 
you stood with him in the window at Bag- 
got Street ? ' 

* I did see you ; but I did not mind you.' 

* And why — why didn't you ? Oh ! 
Shawn, Shawn, take care of Armstrong ! 
Didn't he strive to buy me over, and 
tempt me to be revenged on you, and 
tell him all I knew ? I listened ; but 
now I've shook him off like poison. I came 
here this evening to warn you again him.' 

* It's too late, Norah. He knows all 
my secrets as well as I do myself. My 
life is in his hands.' 

* God help us, then ! But maybe there'll 
be hope yet. Here's the end of the pass- 
age, now. I see daylight.' 

One vigorous pull and the door opened. 
They stood together in a little yard ; 
twilight had not quite closed in ; and over 
the gate which led to the street hung a 
feeble oil-lamp. 
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' Good-bye now, Norah/ said John. 
* I'm off to Wexford to-night, to meet 
my brother, and attend the assizes there. 
They open to-morrow.' 

* God send you safe home!' cried Norah, 
looking up reverentially. * I pray for you day 
and night; and the blessed saints know I do.' 

* I am none the worse for such prayers,' 
answered John, smiling * Never fear, we 
may be victorious yet. Give me another 
grasp of your hand, Norah Buidhe. 'Twill 
be a pledge of your forgiveness, and a talis 
man against danger.' 

Norah had not the faintest idea of what 
a ' talisman ' meant, but she knew that the 
forgiving touch of her hero's hand awoke 
in her a strange mixture of rapture, confu- 
sion, and bewildered delight. She stood 
dumb and dizzy ; she could not speak. 

The Wicklow coach was already standing 
at the door of the little posting-house ; the 
panting horses were being led away, and 
fresh ones brought out ; the post-boy blew 
his horn, John Sheares ascended the box- 
seat; he waved his hand. Norah followed 
him with her eyes as the lumbering vehicle 
started off at the full speed of the new 
team, and disappeared up the hill. 

This day had, at any rate, not brought 
despair to Norah. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NORAH FINDS A FRIEND IN NEED, 




ISS CHUTE had been consider- 
ably exercised in her mind of 
late with regard to Norah. She 
really liked her strangely-found 
hand-maid ; and Norah's strong will and 
determined character had exercised a 
powerful influence over her flighty little 
mistress. Besides, Norah had learned 
enough now to make herself extremely 
useful ; she could curl and frizz Miss 
Chute s scanty locks as well as M. Jacques 
himself, and understood all the mysteries 
of powdering, rouging, and padding. With- 
out her. Miss Chute would be helplessly 
stranded as to her toilette, and might look in 
vain for any one who would turn her out 
so well. Just now, too, she was specially 
anxious to look her very best, for Colonel 
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Blennerhassett, after much beating about 
the bush, and many hints as to a timely 
loan of money, had now taken a senti- 
mental turn, sighed like a furnace, enlarged 
on his former affection for his dear Pen, 
and dwelt pathetically on the loneliness of 
single life, and the delights of wedded 
bliss. 

Miss Chute was sagacious enough to 
know in what direction the colonel was 
drifting. She guessed that he found his 
purse getting low, and had decided to offer 
her his hand and his heart. Her rents, 
wrung from the starving tenants of West 
Kerry, were considerable; and now, during 
the closing years of her life, she was an 
heiress. 

In her own secret counsels, she had fully 
resolved to accept the colonel's offer, but 
she would not give all in at once. There 
must be timidity, half-concessions, half- 
rejections, before she gave the final * yes.* 
Her vanity must first be flattered by many 
a whispered compliment, for she still pleased 
herself by imagining that her face and figure 
had not lost their old charms on the colonel, 
and had due influence in luring him on. 
Surely he sometimes forgot that his en- 
chantress was over fifty, instead of sweet 
eighteen ! To dismiss Norah at such a 
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crisis would, therefore, be the height of 
imprudence. Miss Chute, left to the 
tender mercies of an ignorant maid, would 
appear haggard, wizen, and altogether 
hideous. This she knew herself; yet all 
the same, Lady Mulcahy's hints about the 
robbery of the pink topazes, and Norah's 
complicity in it, often recurred to her, 
though she was too lazy, and too much 
taken up by herself, to act upon them. 
They left an unsatisfied curiosity as to 
whether there really was any truth in the 
accusation. 

Things were in this state on the after- 
noon of Norah's expedition to Bray. 

She had not long left Dominick Street, 
when a letter was handed to Miss Chute, 
which ran as follows : — 

* If you want to find them pink stones of 
yours, search your maid Norah's room, 
and you'll find something that'll tell on 
her. — From one who knows what she is.' 

Miss Chute forthwith began the search. 

Norah, horror-stricken at discovering 
the earring which Mickey had craftily 
slipped into her dress, had hidden it in a 
little box on the mantel-shelf of her attic. 
This box Miss Chute now pulled down. 
Her rage at Norah when she beheld this 
precious ornament — the sole survivor of 
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the set — knew no bounds. She loudly de- 
clared that Norah was the * worst in the 
world/ that she should never come near 
her again, that she was a sly thief, a cun- 
ning baggage, and, cost what it might, she 
must go — must be turned out on the street 
the minute she showed her face. 

Meanwhile, Norah had found a place in 
the return coach from Wicklow, and was 
hastening back to town as fast as four 
horses could bring her. The only inside 
passenger besides herself was a woman 
with a thick, black veil over her face, 
which she studiously kept down. She 
held a bundle tied up in a red handkerchief 
on her lap, and her hands were folded over 
it, as if to ensure its safety. Norah began 
to be curious about this mysterious com- 
panion : the turn of her head, the sit of her 
shoulders, seemed familiar. Yet who was 
she 1 Suddenly, at one of the halting- 
places, a passing breeze swept by, the 
mysterious veil was blown back, and 
Norah had a glimpse of her companion's 
face. It was the same which she had 
seen long ago at Loughnascaul. The 
veiled traveller was no other than Mickey 
Ruagh's runaway wife ; — the very same 
forlorn, blowsy woman whom Norah had 
last seen in Armstrong's house. What was 
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she doing now ? Norah felt irresistibly 
impelled to speak to her. 

* Bridget ! ' she began in a low voice — 
' Bridget ! ' 

* Who calls me by that name ? ' cried 
the woman, starting up wildly. ' I never 
hear that name now. He always calls me 
Ellen. IVe forgotten every other name.' 

* Yes ; but you were Bridget when I 
knew you. Don't you remember me } I 
am Norah Buidhe.' 

* Norah Buidhe !' repeated Bridget, sink- 
ing back. Yes, yes — I remember — Mickey's 
sister. You were a slip of a girl when he 
used to be bullyragging you, the same as 
me. Are you friends with Armstrong still ? 
Friends / ' and she burst into a shrill laugh 
that had no merriment in it. 

' I'm not friends with him ; nor with 
Mickey either,' said Norah. * They're 
doing their best to desthroy me.' 

* You may say that,' said Bridget, putting 
her head closer to Norah, and speaking 
in a frightened whisper. * They call me 
mad ; but I'm not so mad as they think. 
I know what I hear them say — Mickeen, 
bad a boy as he is, comes to me odd 
times, and he do be telling me things.' 

'What things?' cried Norah eagerly. 
* Oh, tell me at once ! ' 
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* Didn't Mickey drop one of your mis- 
tress's fine trinkum-trankums into your 
pocket one day at the lottery ? ' 

' He did — he did ! ' cried Norah, * worse 
luck, he did ! ' 

* Well, he is madder against you than 
ever, and he's wrote to your mistress to 
look for it, and she'll find it.' 

* God help me ! ' cried Norah, clasping 
her hands. ' What will become of me ? ' 

* You'll be turned out into the streets,' 
continued Bridget, * without a crust of 
bread or a halfpenny to bless yourself 
with, and that's what'U delight Mickey's 
heart more nor a ten-pound note.' 

* How cowld and cruel ye say them 
words, Bridget ! ' said Norah, gazing 
earnestly at her. 'Is all the pity in you 
dried up 1 Don't you mind the time when 
me and you used to cry tears of pure 
fright when we heard Mickey at the 
door ? Didn't I take a blow many a time 
that he meant for you ? And now do you 
turn agin me too ? Oh, Bridget, I didn't 
think it of you I ' 

* Didn't you come with him — with the 
captain, I mane — to laugh and flout at 
me ? ' asked Bridget, shrinking away. 

* I never, never had a thought of laugh- 
ing at you. I was feared for myself, that 
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was all. Why, I hate the ground that 
Armstrong walks on ? I wouldn't touch 
him with a pair of tongs, now that I know 
all about him. Oh, Bridget, Bridget, TU 
go bail that you can help me if you like, — 
won't you put out a hand to poor Norah, 
now that she's in black trouble all along of 
Mickey and his wicked ways "i ' 

' I don't deny that I could help you,' 
said Bridget. * Do you see this ?' she 
whispered, in a lower voice, as she held 
up her bundle in both hands. * Mickeen met 
me just now at Quin's, and sez he, — 
" Mother, I'm feared that daddy '11 grab 
this if I keep it any longer ; so do you 
take it, and put it in the pawn, or hide it 
away somewhere till I ask for it."' 

* And what's in it,' asked Norah. 

' What's in it ? Why, the owld lady's 
pink stones — no less — necklace and brace- 
lets and all.' 

' The Lord be praised ! ' exclaimed 
Norah, clasping her hands. * Ah, thin, 
Bridget, sure you niver could have the 
heart to turn your back on me, whin you 
might make me free and clear with a turn 
of your tongue.' 

' What can I do ?' 

* Come with me to Miss Chute, — tell 
her all about it, show her the pink stones, 
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give them to her, and TU pay you back 
again as sure as my name's Norah ; never 
ask how, ril find ways and means.' 
' But Mickeen '11 kill me/ 

* Not he. You can tell him you were 
robbed, knocked down in the street, you 
can think of a hundred things to tell him, 
anything to save an honest girl from ruin. 
Come, Bridget, come.' 

They had reached the inn in Thomas 
Street, where the coach stopped. Norah 
seized her hesitating sister-in-law by the 
arm, and dragged her along. It was in 
vain for Bridget to make any resistance ; 
she found herself in the presence of a 
stronger will and a more determined nature 
than her own had ever been. Gasping for 
breath, the two women at last stood before 
Miss Chute's hall-door in Dominick Street. 
An unusual silence filled the house. 

* Don't leave me,' cried Bridget, still cling- 
ing to Norah's arm, and staring wildly up in 
her face. * You know they say I'm mad. 
I may fly out any time if there's not some 
one by to spake a word to me.' 

* Never fear,' answered Norah, stoutly. 
* ril not lave you.' 

Still clasping Bridget's hand, she ascended 
the great staircase. They found M iss Chute 
alone, sitting before her inlaid writing-table. 
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* Leave my presence !' she cried, as her 
eyes rested on Norah. * I never want to 
see you again. You are a thief and a 
robber.* 

* I'm neither the one nor the other/ 
answered Norah. *Call me by my right 
name, but not by such as them. Oh ! 
mistress, dear,' she cried, sinking on her 
knees, — • hear the truth ; it was my brother, 
Mickey Ruagh, that robbed tlie post-chaise, 
but he's the worst enemy I have in the 
world. He drove me away with a bitter 
curse ; 'twas he hid the earring on me, to 
make believe that I took it, but I'm as 
innocent as the new-bom child. Here's 
his own wife, that he drove from his house 
with his crud words, she'll tell you all, and 
see what she's got for you.' 

As Norah spoke, she unloosed the knots 
of the bundle, and disclosed all Miss Chute's 
treasured ornaments, — necklace, bracelets, 
and brooches, — ^as complete as the day she 
lost them. The little lady uttered a crj' of 
delight ; she rushed forward, and began to 
inspect every one. 

* All quite perfect,' she cried, * not a stone 
displaced ; it is very extraordinary.' 

* And now I am ready to go, if you 
choose,' exclaimed Norah, proudly. 

' No, no,' cried Miss Chute. * I'm sure 
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Fm very sorry if I accused you unjustly ; 
but you see appearances were against you. 
What do you say, woman, did Norah know 
anything of this robbery ?' 

* Niver a word,' answered Bridget. 
* 'Twas Mickey and Mickeen planned it 
all, after they broke jail, to do Norah a 
mischief: I heard Mickeen say so. Take 
me away, take me away,' she cried, throw- 
ing up her arms, ' my head reels — the very 
thought of Mickey terrifies me. Oh, 
Norah, take me away, — I see his red eyes. 
I hear his hard, hard voice. He and Arm- 
strong have been the death of me.' 

' You had better call a coach for her at 
once,* said Miss Chute. 

* And shall I go too ?' asked Norah, 
trembling eagerly for Miss Chute's reply. 

But Miss Chute could be generous. She 
saw that she had accused Norah unjustly, 
and the restoration of her pink topazes had 
quite taken away any feeling of resentment 
against her favourite. ' No,' she said, put- 
ting out her hand, * you shall stay. I made 
a mistake about you, and I am sorry for it. 
You must forgive me, Norah.' 

Miss Chute said this with even more 
than French grace, and when Norah kissed 
her hand reverentially, peace was again 
restored, and mistress and maid were the 
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best friends imaginable. Norah's heart 
bounded with triumph at having check- 
mated not only Mickey Ruagh, but Lady 
Mulcahy. Yet would this triumph always 
continue ? 




CHAPTER X. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 




HE Marquis Camden's lev6e at 
the Castle was just over. Gor- 
geous figures in blue, yellow, 
and crimson velvet, with knee- 
breeches of shining satin, and shoes that 
flashed with diamond buckles, had passed 
down the grand staircase, and had vanished 
from the scene in coaches and sedan-chairs. 
The miserable beggars that crowded the 
lower Castle -yard, gazed with admira- 
tion at the brilliance that glittered before 
them. For gentlemen's toilettes were then 
as elaborate as ladies' are now, and the 
costumes of His Gracious Majesty George 
HI:, and of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, were marvellous to behold. 
Here are the dresses some of these august 
persons wore at a * birthday ' at St James's 
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in '98. * His Majesty — a dark green coat, 
embroidered all over with gold, a white satin 
waistcoat also richly trimmed and spangled. 
Prince of Wales — blue, embroidered with 
silver. Prince Ernest — dark chocolate, 
richly embroidered with gold.' 

Lord Camden's court vied with that of 
St James's in the gorgeousness and brilli- 
ance of its costumes, but other thoughts 
than gold-coloured apparel occupied the 
minds of the peers and M.P.'s who had 
been strolling about his Excellency's 
reception - rooms. The words * state of 
the country,' * rebels,' ' arrests,' ' a general 
rising,' * unusual panic,' had flown briskly 
from mouth to mouth. The person who 
appeared least moved among the throng 
was His Excellency the Marquis Cam- 
den, who, in all the splendour of his purple 
velvet and Order of the Garter, still looked 
what he was — a homely, sleepy-eyed man, 
with a large loose jaw and fat flabby 
cheeks. His motto seemed to be, * Settle 
everything among yourselves, and don't 
annoy me.' 

The Chancellor, Lord Clare, was quite 
willing to accept this position, and to take 
as much responsibility as might come in 
his way ; his prying, peremptory eyes 
seemed to fix themselves into the person 
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he spoke to, and nail him down on the 
spot. To his superiors Lord Clare was 
obsequious, to his inferiors he was haughty 
and self-asserting. Now, after he had 
watched the glittering crowd file by, he 
turned to the Lord Lieutenant, and said 
with a low bow, — 

'So far, so good, your Excellency, a 
very fair assemblage. We have the gentle- 
men of the country with us, at anyrate. 
In a month's time you will see this dis- 
turbed state of things all settled down, and 
then we may prepare for a union.' 

Lord Camden yawned. 

* Do as you like, Clare,' he said. ' This 
has been a plaguey sort of day to me. 
I know more than half these men are 
sycophants and time-servers, only waiting 
for what they can get' 

Lord Clare bowed again. 

* Your Excellency is right ; every one 
of them has his price, but still we must 
make use of them.' 

' Well ! I am glad you and Castle- 
reagh are here to do the dirty work be- 
tween you ; let me out of it, that is all I 
ask. I am longing for a deviled bone and 
a bottle of claret. If you want me, you 
will find me in my private apartments.* 

Lord Clare hesitated ; in spite of his 
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gorgeous robes and diamond buckles, he 
had not the easy air of a gentleman used 
to fine clothes. 

* I hope I shall not have to intrude on 
your Excellency/ he said. * The fact is, I 
am looking about for Lord Castlereagh. I 
want to remind him of an appointment he 
made with Mr Secretary Cooke at five 
o'clock this afternoon.* 

* Oh ! indeed, who with ? ' 

*With a Captain Armstrong of the 
King's County Militia, who has most 
valuable information to communicate.' 

*Ah! about what?' In spite of his 
sleepiness. Lord Camden brightened up, 
for he had a spice of curiosity about him. 

'About two suspected persons, barris- 
ters of the name of Sheares.' 

' What do you accuse them of — conceal- 
ing pikes, secreting firearms, the usual 
offences of the day ? ' 

* No, your Excellency, nothing so 
flagrant as that, but perhaps more really 
dangerous — for instigating His Majesty's 
soldiers to rebellion.' 

* God bless my soul ! an open act ? ' 

* No — the business has been underhand, 
only one person knows of it.' 

* How can you convict them of a plot, 
then, on the evidence of only one witness ? 
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It can't be done in England ; there must be 
two witnesses/ 

* It can be done in this country, your 
Excellency!' cried Lord Clare, triumph- 
antly. ' We have ascertained that the Act 
of 25 Edward III. still holds good over 
here, and according to law in Ireland, there 
need not be two witnesses to prove the 
crime of high treason. So, we have the 
Sheares — we will accuse them of plotting 
to raise war, and depose and dethrone the 
king.' 

' On the evidence of this Armstrong 

alone ? ' 

* Yes, on his alone.' 

' Has he — have you any personal spite 
against these men ? ' 

* I ? None whatever, your Excellency. 
But I know they are dangerous men ; 
all the more dangerous because they are 
men of education, of reading, of property. 
John Sheares is, or rather was, one of 
the most violent writers in that vile paper, 
The Press. His language is enough 
to raise a revolution. He was, in fact, 
a member of the Jacobin Club at Paris ; 
could anything be worse than that ? ' 

*And you are going to make him pay 
dearly for it — ^with his life, I suppose ? ' 
Lord Clare nodded. 
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'Well, that^s enough about it now/ 
drawled Lord Camden. 'Thank good- 
ness you have to manage these affairs, 
not 1/ 

A gleam of satisfaction darted across 
Lord Clare's hard face as the Lord 
Lieutenant shuffled away. 

' Now/ he said to himself, ' now to send 
Casdereagh to setde with Armstrong, for 
I must not appear in the matter/ 

Meantime, in a small wainscoted room, 
looking out on the lower Castle-yard, 
Mr Secretary Cooke was sitting. A pile 
of books and pamphlets was before him, 
and a small sheet of ruled paper was on 
the desk by his side, with ' Secret Service 
Money' written at the top. Mr Cooke 
glanced at this sheet, and then at the 
broad plethoric face of Armstrong, whose 
small black eyes glistened with avidity. 

' I assure you, Mr Secretary,' he 
stuttered, * I cannot underrate the im- 
portance of the information I have been 
just giving you. It is quite as valuable 
as any Mr Reynolds has given.' 

' Hardly so,' answered Mr Cooke, tak- 
ing a pinch of snuff, and filliping off 
the rest with his fingers. *You may 
remember we arrested at Bond's thirteen 
leaders of the United Irishmen owing to 
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Mr Reynolds information. By you, we 
can only lay hands on two/ 

*Yes, but look at the weight of these 
two. Since the other arrests, they are 
members of the Directory ; they have 
been plotting to seduce His Majesty's 
soldiers from their allegiance ; uttering 
and writing inflammatory speeches. My 
gracious! these men are well worth a 
thousand guineas.' 

' In point of fact,' said Mr Cooke 
dryly, * you want that for betraying them.' 

* Well, of course I have had a good deal 
of trouble ; tracking them out at Byrne's, 
the bookseller, following them to Baggot 
Street, dining with them, pretending to 
join in with all their confounded schemes, 
and so forth. Upon my honour, I think 
I have done a good thousand guineas' 
worth.' 

*We must consult Lord Castlereagh,' 
said Mr Cooke, mending his pen. *Say 
five hundred guineas now, and the rest 
when the men are found guilty.' 

* Well, perhaps that might do ; but I 
think the terms are rather hard.' 

The door now opened, and Lord Castle- 
reagh entered. He was still in his court 
dress of blue velvet, glittering with silver 
lace, and his white silk stockings, with 
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di^imond roses in his shoes, set off his 
well-shaped limbs and tall figure admir- 
ably. The pose of his head, the shape 
of his face, were eminently aristocratic. 
A straight Grecian nose, pointed slightly 
downwards, gave a look of scorn to the 
rest of his clear-cut features ; his eyes 
had a languid indolence about them, and 
yet beneath this outward seeming, there 
lurked a restless, seething ambition and 
an inexhaustible activity. It was im- 
possible to take liberties with such a 
man. With Lord Camden there might 
be familiarity, but with Lord Castlereagh 
this was out of the question. There was 
an apartness about him which set famili- 
arity at defiance. Even Armstrong was 
awed. He stood up and shuffled with 
his feet Never before had he felt so 
uncomfortable. 

* Pray be seated, Captain Armstrong/ 
said the Chief Secretary, languidly waving 
his hand towards a chair. * Mr Cooke 
tells me that you have valuable informa- 
tion to impart about two Messrs Sheares.' 

* Yes, my lord,' stammered Armstrong ; 
* I'm after telling Mr Cooke, if you 
please, your lordship, that I was at the 
Sheares' house two days ago. I dined 
there.' 
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' Dined there, do you say ? Did they 
ask you ? ' 

* Oh yes, my lord,' cried Armstrong, 
rubbing his hands. ' I let on to be as 
great a rebel as any of them. You don't 
know what a clever fellow I am at snar- 
ing game. Why, I drank a toast of 
" Confusion to the King ! " which was 
more than they would do ; and I made 
John Sheares draw out an estimate of 
the number of men they believe will 
take arms against His Majesty.' 

Armstrong eagerly took a dirty piece of 
paper from his pocket, and handed it to 
Lord Castlereagh, who carelessly touched 
it with the tips of his slender, pointed 
fingers. 

* Ah ! very satisfactory,' he murmured, 
as he handed it back. *And, I suppose, 
now you demand your price, Captain 
Armstrong ? ' 

' Well, that's rather a strong word, my 
lord. I should certainly be glad of a 
little compensation — five hundred guineas, 
say, to begin with ; and, I suppose, I am 
safe for an annuity.' 

' We shall see about that. Yes, I sup- 
pose I may say you shall have it. But 
remember, captain, not till the birds are 
caught.' 
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* Ha ! very good. Never fear, my lord, 
we'll catch them like rats in a trap. I have 
my eyes about me. I very nearly nabbed 
the traitors at Bray a fortnight ago. 
Only for a woman called Norah Buidhe 
we should have had them. She is a dan- 
gerous person — a hanger-on to John 
Sheares, trying to circumvent the ends 
of justice, and to warn him against 
arrests.' 

* Put that down, Mr Cooke,* said Lord 
Castlereagh, rising on his elbow. 'A 
woman called Norah Bui — what is it ? 
who is suspected of aiding and abetting 
John Sheares to escape justice. There ! I 
suppose that will do for to-day,' he yawned, 
as he passed a scented handkerchief over 
his face. 'What with the trial of these 
men we arrested at Bonds, and the rising 
expected to come on in May, our hands 
are quite full. That riding-house of Beres- 
ford's is a good way of making these rogues 
confess ; they don't relish the floggings they 
get there. D — n me ! if I can tell what 
it is they want.' 

* Nor me either, my lord,' chuckled Arm- 
strong. * I am sure His Majesty's good 
subjects have very little to complain of.' 

' Certainly, you can't complain. Captain 
Armstrong,' said Mr Cooke, * with some 
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of your guineas in your pocket, and an 
annuity in prospective.' 

* Ha ! ha ! No, indeed, Mr Cooke, I 
can't. I shall be sure to take a walk down 
Baggot Street, after my good friends the 
Sheares return from the Wexford Assizes, 
and I will let you know the result. Good 
day, your lordship, much obliged for this 
interview ; good day, Mr Cooke.' 

And with a couple of obsequious bobs, 
the gallant captain made his exit. 

Most men would have guessed that they 
were despised by the very people who 
profited by him, but nothing could pene- 
trate Armstrong's rhinoceros hide. As he 
went down the back stairs, he chuckled to 
himself, — 

* Prodigious affable his lordship was ; he 
sees what sort of man I am. In another 
fortnight John Sheares and Norah Buidhe 
will have got their deserts, and I will have 
my annuity.' 

'That's a monstrous villain,' languidly 
remarked Lord Castlereagh, after the door 
closed behind Armstrong. 

* Yes,' chimed in Mr Cooke. ' A vulgar, 
roystering bully. Only think of his worm- 
ing himself into the confidence of these 
unfortunate men, just to betray them ! ' 

* Still he has been useful,' remarked the 
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Chief Secretary. * Look at Higgins, what 
a scoundrel he is, and yet we can't do with- 
out him. We must have such men to do 
our dirty work.* 

' There are plenty wanting to do that/ 
said Mr Cooke. ' There's Mickey Nagle 
and his crew only sorry they haven't more 
to tell.' 

* Yes,' remarked Lord Castlereagh. • As 
long as there are fools in Ireland to com- 
bine, there will be knaves to defeat the 
combination. Lord Edward is the puzzle 
now. Yesterday, he ^2S a doctor, going 
to see a patient ; the day before, he was a 
lady, sick in bed, with medicine bottles by 
her side ; last week he was Miss Fitzgerald 
from Athry ; and to-day — to-day, I believe 
he was a sheep drover, coming from Clon- 
silla. But I think we are on the right 
track now ; and if we can get rid of his 
body-guard, especially that fellow Rattigan, 
or Lannigan they call him, we shall sur- 
prise his enthusiastic young lordship after 
all. Heigho!' exclaimed the Chief Secre- 
tary, stretching himself out to his full 
length. * For my part, I wish Ireland at 
the mischief. But still, though discredit- 
able as a resting-place, it may be a step- 
ping-stone to something higher. I must 
not complain.' 



CHAPTER XL 



MISS CHUTE AT LUCAN. 




^ ISS CHUTE, with her usual 
^ restlessness, was getting weary 
of Dominick Street and Dublin. 
She had lost heavily at cards to 
Sir Roland Mulcahy, and she still resented 
Lady Mulcahy's spiteful allusions to her 
age. She was disgusted with both of 
them, and was even sometimes out of 
humour with Colonel Blemerhassett, es- 
pecially when he wanted a loan of money. 
He had not yet come to the point, but was 
still trembling on the verge of it And 
Miss Chute imagined that love-making 
would be much more appropriate among 
green shades and cooling streams, than 
amidst the dust and smoke of a town. As 
for the noise and stir of politics, the never- 
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ceasing reports of a general rising, the 
discovery of pikes, and the forcible entry 
of houses, they all set the little lady in a 
tremor. 

• God send Tm not murdered ! ' she 
cried, nervously clutching her throat ; ' the 
ruffians in this country are just as bad as 
Robespierre, and only to think of Protest- 
ant gentlemen keeping in with them still ! 
My mind is made up ; I will go to the 
hotel in Lucan, and drink the waters at 
the Spa, Perhaps they may cure me of 
these vapours ; and at any rate I shall be 
more out of mischief than here in the 
heart of the city/ 

Norah was especially anxious that her 
whimsical little mistress should remain 
where she was ; but Miss Chute was as 
obstinate as a mule. Once she made up 
her mind, she stuck to it through thick 
and thin ; so Norah, sorely against her 
will, was obliged to submit It was a 
hard fate that took her from Dublin at 
such a crisis. It was now the last day of 
April, and a rising was expected to take 
place about the middle of May. She 
knew that John Sheares was more active 
than ever. He had returned from Wex- 
ford ; but she could not tell what his plans 
were, or what secret springs were working 
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against him. Since the disappointment 
at Bray, Armstrong would tell her nothing ; 
he eyed her with suspicion, and she dared 
not go to his house, even to see Bridget. 
Miss Chute, too, kept a strict watch on 
her movements, and every door by which 
she could help her lover seemed closed. 
Yet never had she seemed to love him so 
well, or to yearn more intensely for his 
presence and his safety. It was, therefore, 
with a heavy heart that she took her seat 
in the post-chaise by Miss Chute, and 
drove along the hawthorn-shaded roads 
to Lucan. The faint, delicious fragrance 
of spring, which can even penetrate 
through the dust of cities, and send a 
thrill from the senses to the heart, was all 
around. However clouded or depressed 
our feelings may be, the vivifying air of 
April makes them quiver, touched by the 
mighty ravishments of spring. 

* Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers/ 

Norah felt the principle of growth within 
her as well as without her. In spite of 
foreboding, joy seemed within reach, and 
memory lifted its delicate veil, touched 
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her with its taper fingers, and told her of 
those blissful daj-s at Loughnascaul, when 
her heart had opened its eyes, and, trem- 
bhngy had awoke to new life. 

Lucan was, in 1 798, a sort of suburban 
Bath or Cheltenham to the Dublin folks. 
Here was the Spa, a fashionable lounge, 
to which jaded cardplayers and ball-goers 
resorted, not only to drink the mineral 
waters, but to exchange gossip, to refresh 
themselves with country air, and to ramble 
among pleasant, tree-shaded walks. The 
hotel, a large, square, many-windowed, 
buff building, was as full as it could hold 
during the months of April and May, and 
the litde covered path which led to the Spa 
was crowded every morning with a fashion- 
able assemblage. Here, might be seen 
ladies with towering heads and short petti- 
coats, accompanied by beaux with swords 
and powdered hair, ambling leisurely down 
to drink tumblers of water which tasted of 
rotten eggs and warm flat-irons, and which 
they hoped would restore their exhausted 
energies, and give them new powers to 
begin again the ghie of life. No one was 
a firmer believer in the virtues of the 
Lucan Spa than litde Miss Chute. Every 
morning, regularly, at twelve o'clock, she 
sallied forth to drink the water, and was 
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quite confident that it was bringing back 
a portion of her lost youth. 

* It's making me younger, Norah ; I'm 
certain of that,' she cried, a fortnight after 
her arrival, as Norah held up the looking- 
glass before her. * The wrinkles under 
my eyes are positively wearing away, and 
those ugly lines on each side of my mouth, 
I don't observe them half so much as I did. 
I wish to gracious that Dick Blennerhassett 
would come down to- day ; he was not 
here yesterday, and he promised that he 
would ride down every morning to tell me 
the news.' 

* There he is now ! ' exclaimed Norah, 
looking out of the window ; * he is just 
getting off" his horse at the mounting 
block.' 

* Show him up at once,' cried Miss 
Chute. * Never mind if I am at my 
toilette ; that is quite the French fashion. 
Here, give me the rouge-pot again, and 
my rose-coloured dressing-gown ; rose 
colour always did become me, and pull 
down the blinds, Norah — quick ! Don't 
you know I always like demi-jour. 
The string of the blind is broke. Well, 
never mind, everything is broke in this 
ranshackle house. Pull it down with a 
jerk ; there, that will do, and now, stand 

VOL. II. L 
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behind me, Norah. Let my hair fall ; it 
is not at all grey at the back. I know 
there is a charm in careless negligence. 
" Hair loosely flowing, robes as free," and 
so on. Positively, I haven't seen myself 
in better face for a long time,' 

So Miss Chute leant back, with what 
she considered an air of easy grace, in 
an old chintz-covered arm-chair, before 
a crazy dressing-table. They seemed fit 
surroundings for her poor withered form 
and faded cheeks. But the thought of the 
colonel revived her imagination, and she 
hoped that he would see the bloom of 
youth in her lips, and the sparkle of 
eighteen in her sunken eyes. 

' Well, Dick,' she cried, as the colonel, 
booted and spurred, entered her sacred 
chamber, * here I am holding my lev^e, 
you see, waiting for my liege subjects 
to come and pay their court.' 

As she spoke, she coquettishly put up 
her cheek for the colonel s salute, and he 
stooped and touched it carelessly with the 
air of a man who has to go through a 
necessary operation. 

* How do. Pen?' he began. 'Can't 
say you look the better for Lucan air.' 

* Not better, Dick! I'm amazingly, 
astonishingly better — ^as fresh — ^ 
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' As a two-year-old, I suppose, you would 
say ? ' interrupted the colonel. * Glad to 
hear it. All the same, I advise you to come 
back to Dominick Street. You oughttopack 
up your goods and chattels in double quick 
time, and let us be off across the Channel.' 

^Across the Channel ! Why } ' 

* The rebels are rising every day. Wex- 
ford is alive with them. 

* God bless my soul 1 you don't say so ? ' 

* It's a fact, upon my honour. Even 
the lawyers are to be under arms. They 
are up all night at Smithfield packed as 
tight as herrings in a barrel. The mail 
coaches are all to be stopped to-night. 
The L.L. has information of everything. 
Even the Castle may be attacked any night. 
The whole of Dublin is in a panic' 

* Have any arrests been made ? ' 

* Arrests 1 dozens of them.' 

Norah stopped frizzing Miss Chute's 
curls, and leaned over the back of her chair 
as she listened greedily for more news. 

* Lord Edward — is he taken ? ' asked 
Miss Chute. 

* Taken last night,* answered the 
colonel. ' Surprised at the house of one 
Murphy, a feather merchant in Thomas 
Street. There was a fearful scuffle. Ryan 
was wounded, they fear, mortally, and 
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Lord Edward himself was stabbed, and 
got a pistol-shot through his arm.' 

* Poor dear young man ! ' cried M iss Chute. 

* I hope he will get over it, and now people 
will seewhat that horrid little Pamela is made 
of. She is not fit to tie her husband's shoes, 
gallant, unfortunate creature, that he is ! ' 

* Were there any more arrests } ' cried 
Norah, starting forward. 

* I hear the two Counsellor Sheares' are 
to be arrested to-day.' 

* Oh ! let me go, let me go,' wailed Norah, 
sinking on her knees before Miss Chute. 

* Let me go. I must save him. I will save 
him!' 

* Save whom, you simpleton ? ' 

* Mr Sheares ; Mr John Sheares. Let 
me go ; let me away. For God's sake let 
me away, now, at once ! ' 

* The girl's mad,' said the colonel, tap- 
ping the ground with his whip. * I have 
heard of United Irishmen ; but, d — n me, 
Pen, if you haven't got a United Irish- 
woman in your service.' 

* What is it you want to do, Norah ? ' 
asked Miss Chute, who was rather touched 
by Norah's grief, especially as it did not 
arouse her jealousy. 

' I want to find Mr Sheares. I want to 
help to save him.' 
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' What on earth do you know about the 
man ? ' 

* I know enough to make me long to go 
to him. Oh 1 ' she cried, starting up, 
* don't let me stay here any longer ; every 
minute's worth a drop of gold. I will find 
Captain Armstrong. I will, no matter 
what ril do ; only let me away.' 

' Let her go. Pen,' said the colonel. ' I 
believe she is an honest wench ; more 
honest than half the maids going. I de- 
clare our servants are getting all the prizes 
in the lotteries now-a-days. A buder 
got a prize last month, another, the week 
before, and I daresay another will carry off" 
the twenty thousand-pound one to-day. I 
know I haven't got it, though I had two 
chances. Here is the winning number. I 
wrote it down in my pocket-book.* 

' What is it ? ' asked Miss Chute. 

' What is it ? asked Norah breathlessly. 

* Here it is,' answered the colonel, 
'291,798.' 

^It's my number!^ shrieked Norah. * I've 
got the prize — look here,' and she pulled 
out a little canvas bag with the correspond- 
ing ticket. She was right; there, sure enough, 
was the mystic — the fortunate number. 

' By Gad ! you're the lucky one 1 ' ex- 
claimed the colonel. * You'll have all the 
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young fellows in the town trooping after 
you like flocks of sheep. Faith ! only 
for you, Pen, I don't know but I'd try my 
own fortune with handsome Norah Buidhe.' 
'Colonel!' cried Miss Chute severely, 
' you forget yourself.' 

* Ah ! yes ; I suppose I do. But look 
here, girl ; you've only got half your ticket. 
Where's the other half } ' 

' I know who has it : only let me get 
away.' 

* You may go, Norah,' said Miss Chute. 

* Now you are a rich woman, I cannot 
expect you to stay with me.' 

*But I'll never forget all you've done 
for me,' cried Norah. 'You took me in 
when I was poor and naked, without a 
friend or a halfpenny, and you wouldn't 
turn me out for all the lies they towld on 
me. ril never forget you while I have 
a breath in my body. But let me go to 
Mr Sheares now.' 

* You'll give him your twenty thousand 
pounds, I suppose ? ' said the colonel. 

* I'd give him forty thousand if I had 
them ! ' cried Norah ; ' yes, and forty thou- 
sand on to that, and diink myself happy 
to do it ! ' 

* Well, well,' observed Colonel Dick ; 

* women are strange creatures.' 




CHAPTER XII. 



NORAH IS SURPRISED. 




HERE certainly was a fund of 
romance deep down in Miss 
Chute's soul. The moment she 
had consented to let Norah 
go, she did her best to hasten her de- 
parture. She gave her a huge calash to 
keep her head from the rain, and a large 
green cloak, which had bidden defiance to 
wind and weather for many a long day. 

* I suppose I shall never see you again, 
Norah/ said Miss Chute; *for this morn- 
ing, as we were walking down to the Spa, 
the colonel really did propose ; and I am 
to go back to Dominick Street this very 
afternoon in a post-chaise, and after the 
wedding, which is to take place at once, 
we leave this distracted country and are 
going to settle down at Bath. The colonel 
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arranges everything: he has even got a 
new French maid for me, through Lady 
Moira, Only think of that ! ' 

* I *m heart-scalded to lave you/ cried 
Norah, looking at her whimsical little mis- 
tress with tears in her eyes ; * but I can't 
help myself. The moment I set eyes on 
Mr Sheares, he seemed to be begging and 
praying me to stand by him ; and so I will 
to the last drop of my blood I ' 

' He is acting dreadfully, Norah ; stirring 
up strife and driving all the gentlemen out 
of the country. Why, even the Lady 
Lieutenant got a fright the other day on 
Essex Quay, and is obliged to take ship 
for England. Mr Sheares may have 
meant well at first, but things have gone 
too far now. Yet, all the same, I hope 
he will be let off with his life.' 

' God bless you for that, anyway !' cried 
Norah ; ' but you were ever and always the 
right sort, Miss Chute. The heart in you 
is as sound as a bell this minute.' 

So, mistress and maid parted the best of 
friends; Norah in the canal-boat, and Miss 
Chute standing on the brink of the river, 
waving her handkerchief. There was a crowd 
at the halting-place, and as Norah stepped 
on board, she felt her elbow jogged, then 
another jog, and then a heavy package, done 
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up in a piece of dark cloth, came flying 
through the air, and fell at her feet. The 
next minute the horses moved, and the 
heavy boat began again its slow, snail-like 
progress down the muddy river. 

Meanwhile, Norah stepped back into a 
dark corner and unfastened the knots that 
tied the parcel together. Something fell 
with a heavy thud to the ground. She 
took it up. It was a pistol, with a coat 
of arms engraved upon it ; but something 
more familiar remained behind — something 
which Norah recognised at once. It was 
an old Bible of Bernard Lanigan's, which 
he had promised to send her whenever he 
w^as in danger. As she opened it, her eyes 
fell on the following words written on the 
fly-leaf: — ' Norah, — This is Lord Edward's 
pistol. Keep it safe till I come back. I 
must be off". Adieu. The hounds are on 
my track.* 

Now, as Norah glanced towards the 
land, she thought she saw the dark figure 
of a man gliding away into the shades of 
a fir plantation. Yes. Bernard was far 
out of her reach ; he was losing himself 
in the gloomy flat plains of Kildare, that 
seemed heavy with oppressive gloom, and 
that were such a contrast to the broad 
sweep of the Atlantic, and the grand 
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mountain ranges, which he and she had 
left behind them in the west. But she 
had little time for such reflections. The 
thought now occurred, — where was the 
other half of the lottery-ticket ? But Ber- 
nard had been mindful of this, too. Turning 
the Bible up, she found that the other half 
of the ticket was pinned in one of the 
middle pages. Norah joyfully took it out, 
put it with her own half, and hid both in 
her dress. Here, at any rate, she had a 
talisman of immense value. What might 
ten thousand pounds — what might twenty 
thousand pounds not do ? It might be the 
means of buying John Sheares' safety, of 
bribing Armstrong not to betray him, of 
opening the prison doors of her hero, if 
indeed they had already closed upon him. 

Th^ clumsy canal-boat seemed to pro- 
ceed all too slowly ; Norah longed to give 
it wings. How wearisome were the delays 
at the locks ; and what an aggravating 
clinking of glasses, and jingling of knives 
and forks and plates, went on down below 
as the passengers sat down leisurely to 
their dinners ! How could they think of 
eating at such a time ? 

At length, about half-past six, Portobello 
Bridge was reached. The hum of the city 
went faintly up to the clear, calm, blue sky, 
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and the deep tolling of bells gave a sepul- 
chral sound to the evening air. Norah 
quivered with excitement — now she might 
get out — now she might hurry on her 
various missions ; and oh ! — happiness ! 
might again see John Sheares. 

The passengers stepped out one by one 
on the little plank that led to the shore. 
When Norah's turn came, a crowd had 
already assembled on the bridge. As she 
put her foot on solid ground, a heavy hand 
was laid on her shoulder, and a rough voice 
cried, — 

* I arrest you, Norah Nagle, in the 
king's name ! ' 

Norah looked up with horrified eyes, 
and saw before her the pompous, portly 
form of Major Sirrs. She felt his cold, 
inquisitive glance fixed upon her, and her 
heart almost stood still, but not from fear 
for herself. 

* Why — why, what have I done ? ' she 
stammered. 

' No matter ; you are a suspected per- 
son, that is enough. You must come with 
us to the Castle. Mr Secretary Cooke has 
given orders.' 

' But I can't ! I wofit /' screamed Norah, 
preparing to make a dart down some back 
way. 
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But such an attempt would have been 
useless. An armed band of soldiers sur- 
rounded her ; and from a dark corner 
Mickey Ruagh's cruel, vindictive red eyes 
glared mockingly upon her. 

* It's you ! it's you!' she cried, stretch- 
ing her hand as if to drive him away. 
* It's you and your thief of a son that has 
trapped me.' 

* Silence, Norah Nagle, otherwise Norah 
Buidhe ! ' said the major s harsh, authorita- 
tive voice. * You must not assail the useful 
servants of the Crown. Violence is of no 
use ; so you need not attempt it. Let us 
proceed now with our prisoner. Forward, 
march ! ' 

* But what have I done ? * sobbed Norah. 

* As I said before,' replied the major, 
sternly ; * there is no occasion for you to 
ask.' 

* Haven't you a rebel's ribbon round 
your neck?' cried Mickeen, darting for- 
ward ; * and aren't you up to every devil- 
ment that ever was ? ' 

* I'm not as big a rebel as you are, any- 
way,' retorted Norah. * You're a rebel 
against every truth and law of God or 
man.' 

But words were useless. Norah, stunned 
and dizzy, was dragged away. 
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* Only tell me one thing/ she gasped. 
* Is Mr John Sheares arrested yet ? * 

The major exchanged glances with 
Mickey. 

* Ahem ! what do you want to know 
that for ? ' he said, turning to Norah. 
Then, raising his head pompously, he 
added, — * At present I have no certain 
information about Mr John Sheares, but 
I have reason to believe that he is still 
at liberty.' 

* Thank God for that, anyway I ' ex- 
claimed Norah, fervently. * Now, take 
me where you like.' 

So the little party, with Norah in their 
midst, started for the Castle, how a central 
focus of activity. Informers were going 
and coming every moment. State prisoners 
and suspected persons were being led 
through the gate ; and sounds of sing- 
ing, feasting, and dancing were strangely 
mingled with groans of agony, oaths of 
derision, sighs of hopeless misery, and fore- 
bodings of approaching torture and death. 
The fog - horn's dull hollow sound was 
heard along the canal, and misty night 
drew on. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




MARIA STEELE TAKES A DECIDED STEP. 

T was eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2 1 St May. Maria 
Steele was sitting in one of 
the back bedrooms of Merrion 
Square, which looks into Baggot Street. 
At that time only one side of the street 
had been built, so that, whenever she 
raised her eyes, she had a full view of 
John Sheares' windows, just at the Pem- 
broke Street corner. 

This house had lately acquired a new 
charm in Marias' eyes — the charm of 
unapproachableness — for since her rupture 
with her would-be lover, she had seen 
nothing of him, and his family had 
studiously avoided her. ' Thou art so 
near and yet so far' was the language 
of her heart, and yet she knew that it was 
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she herself who had placed this barrier be- 
tween him and her. Still the knowledge 
often brought with it a swift dart of self- 
reproach, and she found herself at times 
asking, * Did I act wisely ? Have I done 
right ? ' 

She had risen early this morning, for 
she could not sleep. She had taken a 
rapid walk round the square ; but this 
could not take away the suppressed un- 
easiness which was working within her. 

The May sunshine was radiantly bright 
after a night's rain, the sky was delicioiisly 
blue, the earth was full of bloom and joy, 
it seemed unnatural not to be glad, and 
still Maria was not glad ; she was full of 
restlessness and undefined presentiments. 
Her mother now came in to call her to 
breakfast, and tapped her on the shoulder. 

* A penny for your thoughts, Maria,' she 
said carelessly. 

Maria smiled a sad smile. 

* What do you imagine they are about, 
these thoughts of mine ? ' she answered. 
* What would you say, mother dear, if I 
told you I was thinking of John Sheares ? 
that I really believe I cared for him far 
more than I suspected, and that it pains 
me to know that I sent him from me so 
hastily.' 
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Lady Steele's brow contracted. 

* You are too soft hearted, Maria,' she 
said ; * since you sent him away, he has 
become ten times more violent than he ever 
was ; he is actually one of the leaders of 
that terrible Directory. He is a double- 
dyed traitor.' 

* Oh no, mamma, he is no traitor, he 
has always been open and above board. 
He may have been mistaken in adopting 
these theories, but he has acted from the 
purest, the noblest motives. He believes 
that liberty is the first good, and that at 
all costs — ^ 

* I have no patience with such ab- 
surdities,' said Lady Steele's hard voice. 
'Liberty indeed! It is he and those 
like him who are destroying liberty in this 
miserable country. If he were practical 
he would see at once that Mr Pitt — that the 
English Government — are strong enough 
to resist a few hot-brained enthusiasts such 
as he is, even if they had had Lord Edward 
at their head. Now, they have lost him.' 

* For a time,* said Maria. 

' He will never be let loose again to do 
mischief.* 

* Mamma, you are too clear headed — 
too practical.' 

* I have my share of good, sound com- 
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mon sense ; I wish poor John Sheares had 
the same.' 

* I wish he had/ sighed Maria, * yet 
perhaps if he had, I should not like him 
so well ; he has all the fervour, all the 
enthusiasm of a poet/ 

* Why, Maria, what new infatuation is 
this ? I have heard you take such a right 
view of poor John's dangerous opinions — 
of his fatal politics/ 

' But he is so generous, mamma ; I heard 
the other day that he had almost beggared 
himself to lend money to Henry when he 
was in difficulties/ 

' / heard,' said Lady Steele dryly, * that 
Henry had offered to take little Louisa 
into his house/ 

'And John very properly refused/ 
cried Maria, colouring. * We need not 
call up the sins of his youth, mamma; 
if we did that to every one, who might 
stand ? ' 

* And I suppose,' said Lady Steele, * that 
we must forget all about that yellow-haired 
girl, who attacked you so fiercely at Miss 
Chute's/ 

* I know,' interrupted Maria, * that she 
was devoted to John, but he — he was in- 
different to her. He told me so ; he wrote 
it again and again.' 
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*Yes, he would have had ypu believe 
so ; you are easily deceived, Maria/ 

* No, mamma, my instincts never de- 
ceive me, I trust to them ; they told me 
that John's heart was really mine, and 
now, now I feel certain that I have never 
loved any one but him — never shall love 
any one else/ 

Maria's head gradually sank lower and 
lower on her mother's lap, as if seeking 
rest and finding none. 

' Dear child,' whispered Lady Steele, 
* you so lovely, so attractive, so admired, 
has it come to this with you ? ' 

* Yes, mamma ! ' cried she, starting up, 
*and I can bear it no longer. I feel 
guilty about poor John, now that danger 
is thickening round him. If I had con- 
sented to have gone to America with him, 
he would have been safe out of this hornet's 
nest of politics. Let me write to him, 
dear, good mamma, just one little note.' 

* You can write if you like, Maria, but 
I warn you — yet why should I resist ? 
He has gone too far to return — it is too 
late.' 

'It is never too late!' cried Maria, 
running to her desk and seizing pencil and 
paper. * This is what I will say, listen, — 
** Dear John, — Forgive me ; I was to 
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hasty. I did not know my own heart. 
I will go with you anywhere you wish. 
I am entirely yours. — M. S." That will 
do, will it not? and I will take it myself; 
see, my hat is on, I am all ready. I shall 
be there in a moment. How near the 
house seems now ! ' she cried, glancing 
joyfully over at it. * No iron barriers 
divide us now ; I have broken them down. 
Perhaps, at the very door, I shall meet 
John going out ; he will at first look sur- 
prised, then a smile will break into his sad, 
wistful eyes, and a look of unspeakable joy 
will light up his face. / shall be the cause 
of it. How could I ever have put such 
bliss away from me } Oh, mamma, say 
something cheering to me before I go, say 
** God speed you, my darling ! " * 

* I do say it, but, dear Maria, it is too 
early ; the Sheares will think you have 
taken leave of your senses. It is alto- 
gether a most outri proceeding/ 

* Never mind,' cried Maria, eagerly. 
* Don't oppose me, mamma, I have had 
enough of that, for God's sake let me go 1 
I will look at the house once again, it will 
give me courage before I start.' 

She stood at the open window in the 
resplendent May sunshine ; but something 
made her start, she ran to her mother. 
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' Dear mother ! ' she exclaimed, ' come 
here, quick. See, there is a crowd round 
the Sheares' house, look, at the corner of 
Pembroke Street, it is quite surrounded — 
surrounded by soldiers. I see their red 
coats, their swords gleam in the sun ; I 
hear the buzz of voices. Some one is 
looking out of a top window, now, the door 
is opened. They are taking John away. 
Oh ! my God ! they are taking him away 
for ever.' 

* Don't be alarmed, my dear,' said Lady 
Steele calmly. ' Perhaps it is only some 
inquiry which is being made. Let us send 
one of the servants. Purcell is the most 
formidable looking, he will, no doubt, bring 
us back all necessary information.' 

' No ! no,' almost shrieked Maria, * I 
will go myself, positively and distinctly, I 
will go.' 

* Well, then, take Purcell with you, he will 
get you a chair, and that will have a more 
correct appearance. Mind, I don't approve 
of your going, but anything to compose 
you, my poor, excited darling ! ' 

* Oh ! don*t think of me, don't call me 
darling,' cried Maria, wringing her hands, 
* don't waste any time troubling yourself 
about cruel, selfish me, it is I who have 
ruined John's life. Let me go before it is 
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too late. / hear those voices again, I 
think they cry, " To . the Castle with 
him!"' 

* No, no ; your fears are carrying you 
away, Maria,' said Lady Steele's cold voice, 
* and here is Purcell to say the chair is at 
the door/ 

Preceded by Purcell — the Steeles' 
tallest footman — Maria now stepped into 
the sedan-chair, and was hoisted on the 
shoulders of two stalwart bearers. 

Progress was difficult, for the streets were 
thronged, and fights between rival chair- 
men were waging briskly — the poles being 
used as weapons, while the hapless occupants 
looked on helplessly from their chairs. In 
about a quarter of an hour, however, 
Maria found herself in Baggot Street. 
She had not been mistaken about the 
soldiers, the Sheares' house was indeed 
thickly surrounded by them, and it was 
only by means of Purcell's commanding 
presence and a bribe of five shillings to 
the sergeant, that the chair could be 
brought to the door at all. The crowd 
gazed curiously at Maria's beautiful face, 
now blanched with terror. Her huge 
ruby velvet hat, with its tinted feather, 
only made her pale cheeks look paler. 

* Make way for the lady ! Arrah, who 
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is she at all ? ' flew from mouth to 
mouth. 

' Let me in/ she gasped, as she jumped 
to the ground. * Don't keep me back. I 
am a friend of the family.* 

So the double line of soldiers who lined 
the steps allowed her to pass. She rushed 
through the door, which stood wide open, 
and in the hall she caught sight of Julia's 
trim form, and calm sober face, appearing 
from a passage at the side. 

* Oh, Julia,' cried Maria, seizing her by 
the arm. ' Stop ! Tell me all, for mercy's 
sake, tell me all.' 

* What brings you here at such a time. 
Maria ? ' said Julia coldly. * It is a melan- 
choly day with us. Alderman Alexander 
has just come to arrest poor Henry.' 

* And John, where is he "i ' asked Maria ; 
breathlessly. 

* Fortunately he has gone out ; my only 
hope is, that he may not return yet Oh, 
Maria, if you had only consented to take 
him, he would not now be hurrying from 
justice like a common felon.' 

* Oh ! don't reproach me,' wailed Maria ; 
* my heart is always reproaching me. I 
came to tell him that I am his completely, 
entirely, that I will go anywhere with him.' 

* I fear it is too late,' said Julia sadly, 
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'things have grown desperate within the 
last few months.' 

* How I hate these words *'too late!"' 
exclaimed Maria ; * they sound like a knell 
in my ears. Come, let us sit here/ she 
cried, dragging Julia to the lowest step of 
the staircase, *and listen how things are 
going.' 

'Alderman Alexander is searching for 
papers in the library,' whispered Julia, 
whose white lips alone showed her care- 
fully concealed terror. 

* Will he find any "i ' said Maria, in the 
same low tone. 

' None of Henry's, I think ; he was never 
fond of writing, but last night, after every 
one had gone to bed, I happened to come 
down, and I found John scrawling some- 
thing on scraps of paper. He seemed 
greatly agitated ; he walked up and down, 
and then took up the pen again, and I 
heard him muttering, " The national flag 
— the sacred green" — and " Irishmen, you 
are free ; " and after a while, '* remember 
their burnings — their rackings — their tor- 
turings — their military massacres."' 

* Oh, Julia, if that paper should be found.' 
' God forbid ! it would ruin poor John, 

but let us hbpe for the best. Stay ! here 
they come, Henry and the alderman.' 
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Henry Sheares came out of the library 
smiling, he had lost nothing of his 
proud, self-confident air, he looked about 
him with the same serene satisfaction as 
ever. 

* I know, Mr Alderman,' he said, * you 
can find nothing whatever to criminate me ; 
of that, I am positively certain/ 

* Still, Mr Sheares,' said the alderman, 
* I have found a few scraps of paper in 
a writing-box on your table, which I am 
bound to take charge of.* 

Julia and Maria exchanged looks of 
horror, but Henry remained unmoved. 

* I know nothing about any scraps of 
paper,' he answered. * The writing-box is 
my brother's; they must belong to him. 
The handwriting is his also. I go with 
you, alderman, confident of my acquittal. 
The Government can have nothing serious 
against me. I have certainly been in 
favour of reform, and my brother may 
perhaps have urged me a little too far; 
still, I am a loyal subject to His Majesty, 
and a quiet, domestic man.' 

The alderman bowed politely. 

* However that may be, Mr Sheares,' he 
said, * the escort is waiting, and I must 
trouble you to accompany me to the 
Castle.' 
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' Certainly ; I have not the smallest 
objection to do so/ 

The whole family was now assembled in 
the hall. Old Mrs Sheares was there ; 
and though her cheery, loving face was 
clouded with anxiety, yet still she tried to 
appear calm. By her side stood pretty 
Mrs Henry, holding baby Garret in her 
arms, while little Polly clung crying to her 
gown, and piteously asked why her papa 
was going away, and when he would come 
back } \vi the background were Julia and 
Maria. Henry went from one to the 
other, taking leave of each. 

* Good-bye, mother ! ' he cried. * Don't 
fret ; I shall be back again, never fear. 
Dearest Sally, dearest wife, keep up your 
heart ! I am confident of a triumphant 
acquittal. I have done nothing actionable, 
— God knows that my hands are clear of 
blood. Garret must be a good boy while 
I am away, or I can't bring him any sugar- 
sticks when I come back. Once more, my 
precious ones, good-bye ! ' 

* Time is up, counsellor,' whispered the 
alderman ; and with a last farewell kiss, 
Henry waved his hand and mounted into the 
coach. The wheels rattled, the soldiers 
presented arms, and then filed down the 
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street. There came a sense of emptiness, 
of utter vacancy, in the air. 

* He will come back/ said little Mrs 
Henry, hopefully, dcishing away her tears. 

* God grant that he may ! ' muttered old 
Mrs Sheares, as she returned to the 
parlour. She rocked herself backwards 
and forwards in her easy-chair, and slowly 
rubbed one withered hand over the other, 
— a constant habit with her now. ' God 
grant that he may ! but my dream comes 
back to me, and I fear — I fear ! ' 

* I shouldn't wonder if that unpleasant, 
forbidding man Armstrong had something 
to do with this day's work,* observed 
Julia. * I recoiled against him the first 
time he came here ; he had such cruel, 
vindictive eyes.' 

*Oh no, Julia!' cried Mrs Henry; 'he 
could have nothing to say to this business. 
Both John and Henry have implicit con- 
fidence in him ; they say he is so useful — 
so safe.' 

* Ah ! it is hard to tell who is safe just 
at present.' 

* And John — my youngest boy ! ' cried 
old Mrs Sheares, starting up, * where is 
he ? — we are forgetting him ; will he be 
caught too ? It will go harder with him 
than with Henry. Will no one warn 
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him of danger ? will no one try to save 
him?' 

• Yes, yes, I will ! ' exclaimed Maria. 
'Come, Julia, let us lose no more time. 
I have a chair at the door, you can take 
another ; let us search Dublin till we find 
him/ 

Mrs Sheares had not noticed Maria's 
presence before. She now raised her 
head and nodded to her. * Yes, yes,' she 
muttered ; * he thinks more of you than of 
anyone. If you had not been so cold to 
him, he might have been away from this, 
and in safety. Ah 1 what were you think- 
ing of, cruel, cruel girl, that you were ! ' 

Maria winced; every new reproach was 
an additional blow to her. This one had 
the effect of urging her to fresh speed. 

'Come, Julia,* she cried, 'let us be off; 
we must not waste time. Where do you 
think we shall be most likely tO' find your 
brother ? ' 

'At his cousins, the Flemings,' an- 
swered Julia, promptly, * or perhaps at 
Dr Lawless's in French Street.' 

' Let us go to the Flemings first,' cried 
Maria ; and accordingly they set out there. 
But the Flemings' house was drawn blank ; 
John Sheares was not there, and had not 
been seen that day. 
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* To French Street then ! ' cried Julia ; 
* I am sure he must be there.' 

It was now twelve o'clock, and the sun 
was high in the heavens. The bright 
morning had opened out into a superb — 
a * delectable ' day — soft and balmy, with all 
the freshness of spring and all the warmth 
of summer. As the two girls entered the 
narrow street, Maria strained her eyes 
up and down to catch the first glimpse of 
the wished - for face and form. Yes ! 
standing on the step of Dr Lawless's 
house was indeed John Sheares. He had 
just knocked, and was waiting for the door 
to be opened. Maria thought she had 
never seen him look so engaging, — his tall 
figure erect, his face radiant, his blue eyes 
shining, his full lips half parted, showing 
the gleam of white teeth ; everything 
about him instinct with life, irridescent 
with an inward gleam of surpassing light. 
It made one long to catch it, to overtake 
it, before it was gone. 

' Quick, quick ! hurry, hurry ! ' cried 
Maria to her chairmen. But the door was 
already opened, and Maria, standing up, 
saw that the hall was filled with soldiers. 
She could even perceive the solemn, stony 
visage of the redoubtable Major Sirr, as 
he stepped forward to meet his prisoner. 
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She could almost hear the dreaded words, 

* I arrest you, John Sheares, in the king's 
name ! ' Even if she had not seen all this, 
the piercing shrieks from the crowd outside, 

* He's taken ! he's taken ! ' would have con- 
vinced her of the truth, the dismal truth, 
which she hated to know. 

* We have come too late,' she sobbed. 

* A few minutes sooner might have saved 
him. Alas ! everything in this world seems 
to come too late.' 




CHAPTER XIV. 



SHUT IN. 




E AN WHILE, Norah was kept 
I close prisoner in an attic room 
in the lower Castle-yard. Her 
treasured medal, the pistol, the 
old Bible had all been taken from hen 
Stunned by the weight of so many calami- 
ties falling upon her all at once, she had 
at first given in with passive resistance to 
her fate. The door had been locked upon 
her, food had been thrust in, and she had 
been told that at any moment she might be 
summoned for examination by Mr Secre- 
tary Cooke. But no such summons came. 
The night passed in dreary torpor. When 
morning came, the same dazzling May 
sunshine, which had witnessed the arrest 
of the two Sheares, streamed in on the 
uncarpeted floor of Norah's prison, and 
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danced before her puzzled eyes. The 
brilliance of the outer world only aroused 
in her a desperate impatience, an almost 
ferocious rebellion against her enforced 
confinement. She clutched her hands, she 
bit her lips, she sank on her knees, but of 
what use were such manifestations ? They 
could not force open the locks and bolts 
which shut her in ; they could not bring a 
deliverer to her rescue. 

At length, she bethought herself of look- 
ing out into the court-yard. At any rate, 
she might see some sign of human life from 
her window, which was placed about six 
feet from the floor, with a wide window- 
sill, and iron bars across the small, diamond 
panes. She had some difficulty in swing- 
ing herself up to the requisite height, but 
at last she succeeded, and began to gaze 
out from her lofty perch. 

The court-yard was half-filled with sol- 
diers. Some were marching in, some were 
marching out, others were polishing arms, 
brushing uniforms, or pipeclaying belts. 
What was all this bustle for } Was an 
attack on the Castle expected } 

Norah had already heard the rumour 
from Colonel Blennerhassett, and it seemed 
evident that something unusual was on 
foot. Presently, a still greater stir began. 
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The bugle sounded, a coach drove up, and 
what was Norah's amazement, when she 
recognised the face of Henry Sheares, 
agitated, but still proud and confident. 
The coach stopped nearly opposite N orah*s 
window. Alderman Alexander first got 
out, then Henry Sheares, and, followed by 
a file of soldiers, they both disappeared 
into the Castle guard-room. Some mischief 
was certainly in the wind. 

Now sauntered up Armstrong, pinging 
and smiling, his purple face full of import- 
ance and satisfaction. He was greeted by 
Major Sirr, and after a brief conference, 
they strolled arm-in-arm towards Mr Se- 
cretary Cooke's office. As they passed 
along, Mickey Ruagh put his head out of 
a private door. He had evidently had a 
' drop ' that morning, his bloated face and 
dull, red eyes bore witness of that ; yet, all 
the same, Major Sirr chuckled grimly as 
he exchanged a few words with him. After 
this, the Major and Armstrong parted com- 
pany. Armstrong strolled into the Castle 
guard-room with an air of complete uncon- 
cern, and Major Sirr, followed by a file of 
soldiers, set out down the Castle Yard. 

Norah knew not whither they went. 
She strained her eyes, she clasped her 
hands, and vainly wondered what would 
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come next. She had more than two hours 
to wait. 

Then another coach drove up. The 
blinds were down ; but when the halt was 
again made at the guard-room, Norah saw 
— yes, indeed, too truly saw, the well- 
known, dearly-loved figure that haunted 
her waking thoughts and nightly dreams. 

It was plain, too plain, that Armstrong's 
schemes had been at length successful, and 
that John Sheares had been captured. 

With a piercing cry, Norah flung herself 
on the ground. Alas! how could she 
reach her hero now } How could she 
stretch out a hand to help him } The net 
had indeed been spread almost before his 
eyes, and, in spite of her warnings and her 
care, he had been snared by it. 



Meantime, John Sheares little guessed 
who had been watching him. He had 
scarcely found himself in the guard-room, 
when Armstrong rushed to greet him, his 
hand out, and an expression of well-feigned 
astonishment in his face. 

' My dear fellow, I am greatly con- 
cerned to see you here. I fear this cause 
of ours is not prospering. You know how 
bound up I cun with it, how much I am 
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your friend ? Is there anything I can do 
for you ? * 

* Nothing/ answered John, with a 
passive smile. ' Except, tell me one thing, 
is Henry, is my brother, taken ? ' 

* Yes, I fear he is. He was arrested 
this morning early at his house in Baggot 
Street. He has just been conveyed from 
this to Kilmainham.' 

* Gracious heaven ! I did not expect 
such a calamity for him. Let me suffer ; 
but let him be spared to his wife and 
family. It distracts me when I remember 
that it was I. who urged him on to adopt 
these liberal opinions.' 

* Oh ! he may be let off/ said Armstrong 
carelessly. * The Chancellor may relent.' 

* I hope he may ; for myself, I care 
little. I suppose I am a doomed man. A 
paper with an account of the strength of 
the union was seized on me ; but I hope 
no other papers of mine were found at 
Baggot Street.' 

* Alderman Alexander mentioned a writ- 
ing-box with some loose papers in it.' 

* Ah ! ' cried John, * so much the worse ; 
but surely a garbled scrawl jotted down in 
haste odi scraps of paper could not impli- 
cate my brother.' 

* I can't tell, I am sure ; but if there are 
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any secret documents of yours, my dear 
fellow/ whispered Armstrong, ' that you 
are afraid might criminate you, just tell 
me where they are, hand me over your 
keys, and I will open your places, take 
charge of your papers, and keep them safe 
for you. Now, you know you may de- 
pend on an honest fellow like me ; do 
entrust me with your keys at once.' 

John fixed a steady, penetrating glance 
at Armstrong, who winced slightly and 
moved further away, while a sly, cunning 
leer darted across his face. It was then 
that Norah's warning returned to John 
Sheares' mind with double force, and for 
the first time the suspicion rushed through 
him", — * This man is /^^Z honest. It is he 
who has betrayed me.' But the know- 
ledge must be suppressed. 

• No, thank you, captain,' he answered 
dryly. * I will not trouble you to take 
charge of my keys. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to leave me now. I under- 
stand that Kilmainham is to be my future 
destination. — Alderman, when am I to be 
there } ' he asked, turning to Alderman 
Alexander, who had just come in. 

* In an hour; your brother, Mr Henry 
Sheares, is already there.' 

At the mention of his brother, John 
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made an impatient movement The very 
thought of that brother's imprisonment 
seemed agony to him. 

Armstrong, baffled but still triumphant, 
at last left his victim in peace ; and before 
an hour was over, Norah watched the 
military guard escorting the coach with 
John Sheares in it out of the Castle-yard. 
He was gone then; she did not know where; 
but she resolved, with unshaken strength of 
will, to find out before the day had passed. 
At six o'clock, her evening meal — a glass 
of milk and a roll of bread — was brought 
in by a militia corporal, who placed it 
on a rough deal table without saying a 
word. 

* Stop ! * cried Norah, * I want to speak 
to you.' 

* No questions allowed/ he answered, 
curtly. 

* Look here !' cried Norah, taking out a 
five-shilling piece which, with a few other 
coins, she had hidden successfully in her 
dress. * This shall be yours if you bring 
Captain Armstrong to me. I see him be- 
yond in the court-yard, and I have some- 
thing very important to tell him.* 

'Give me the money,' said the man. 
* I suppose there'll be no objection. Any- 
way, ril ask the major.' 
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In a few minutes Armstrong entered, 
rubbing his hands, and apparently in the 
best humour with himself and things in 
general. 

* Well ! well ! Norah Buidhe,' he cried, 
* so here you are. It's a great pity for a 
fine girl like you to be mewed up here. 
How did it all happen ?' 

* It's you I ought to be asking ! ' ex- 
claimed Norah, coming forward with flash- 
ing eyes. **Twas you done it, I know that 
well.* 

' I ! my dear, impulsive creature, what 
are you thinking of? You must have 
taken leave of your wits.' 

' No. I have not ; but I know you, 
John Warnford Armstrong — yes ! I know 
you ; you're a liar and an informer, one 
that would sell his own soul if he could. 
You thought I'd warn Shawn — Mr Sheares, 
I mean. You thought I might save him 
out of your clutches, and that's why you 
set the major oh me ; bad luck to you for 
that same ! and now, you've got your re- 
venge ; now, youVe got Mr Sheares and 
his brother, too.' 

* Well ! and I'm not ashamed of it 
either. They are the king's enemies, plot- 
ting to ruin the county and capture the 
Castle. I did quite right.' 
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' Quite right, did you ? To eat and 
drink at their house, to sit at their table. 
to walk arm-in-arm with them, to let on 
to be their friend, to worm out all their 
secrets, and then off with you " hot-foot " to 
betray them. Is that well ? It is the 
work of a Judas — of a devil — so it is ! ' 

' Come, come, Norah,' cried Armstrong, 
wincing slightly under her look of scorn, 
*you know nothing about such things. 
You are no politician. How could you 
be, coming straight out of the wilds of 
Kerry ? ' 

* I know a villyan and a blackguard 
when I see him,' retorted Norah. * You 
talk of the king, indeed ; much you care 
for the king, or the Privy Council either. 
You'd be the first to turn agin them, if 
you thought you could better yourself by 
doing it.' 

* Well, and why not 1 Every man must 
look after his own interests, and I see 
plainly what mine are, not like that Quix- 
otic fool of a Sheares.' 

* Hould your whisht ! cried Norah, again 
flashing a gleam of scorn from her re- 
splendent eyes. 'Just tell me one thing, 
where have they taken him ? ' 

'Who?' 

* Who ? Mr Sheares, of course. There 
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is only one "him" to me;, there is only 
one man I know in the world that is 
worthy the name of man.' 
' * And he — doesn't care a button about 
you. Ha! ha! ha ! that bolt told anyway, 
my fine Norah of the well. Where have 
they taken him, is it ? To Kilmainham 
gaol, of course ; he and his proud, empty- 
headed ass of a brother are both there. 
They will be committed to take their trial 
soon — ' 

'When.?' 

'Well, this is the 21st May — ^about the 
4th July, I believe.' 

* Thank God I ' cried Norah, knitting 
her hands together ; * there's a month yet. 
Look here, Mr Captain Armstrong,' she 
exclaimed, starting up, and confronting 
him in all the majesty of her tall figure, 
* I hate and detest you worse than the 
worst poison that was ever mixed — ' 

* Well I what pretty compliment is com- 
ing after that nice speech, my dear } ' 

' Yet, still, if you can — if you will — save 
John Sheares, I will give you — ' 

' What } Speak out, my lovely creature.' 

* My lottery-ticket. It has drawn a 
prize of twenty thousand pounds. It 
shall be yours, if you only do as I say.' 

* Whew ! ' whistled Armstrong ; * so 
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you've won the prize, have you ? A 
power of money for such a one as you 
are. You've the height of good luck, 
Norah, my girl, and I wish you joy. 
But what must I do to get the money ? ' 

* You must let me out, in the first place, 
and you must promise on your solemn 
oath.' 

* I don't believe in oaths.' 

* Not in oaths ? — not even in God ?' 

* No ; any one will tell you that. I be- 
lieve in Tom Paine, that's all. You might 
as well swear me on a leaf, or a shilling, 
as on a Bible.' 

* Gracious Heaven, help and defend me ! ' 
cried Norah. crossing herself. 'Every- 
thing is Slipping from me. Well, then, 
you must promise me your sacred word 
that you will not appear against John 
Sheares, or his brother, at the trial — ^that 
you will not bear witness against them.' 

* Can't do that, Norah, my girl. I'm 
bound to go on with what I've begun. 
I'm pledged to Lord Castlereagh — to the 
Government. I must save the country.' 

* You save it ! It's litde you care about 
it ; it's little you care for anything but 
your own mean, hateful carcase.' 

* Polite, as usual, Miss Norah Buidhe,' 
replied Armstrong, with an ironical bow. 
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* Please pay the same pretty compliments 
to Mickey Ruagh, your illustrious brother, 
and to Mickeen, your nephew, the greatest 
stags about the Castle-yard. It's little I 
care about your paltry twenty thousand 
pounds/ he continued, snapping his fingers 
in Norah's face. * I could get as much, 
or more than that, from Lord Castlereagh 
for secret service money.' 

* Will nothing satisfy you ? ' sobbed 
Norah, who had now burst into a passion 
of tears. * Have you no pity on those two 
brothers, on those little defenceless chil- 
dren, or that old mother ? ' 

* Not the slightest,' answered Arm- 
strong, with a fillip of his finger and 
thumb. * I don't know what pity is.' 

' I believe you don't,' exclaimed Norah. 

* John Sheares once left me for dead 
at the Pedlar's Lake/ continued Arm- 
strong vindictively. * He had no pity 
for me.' 

* He had — he had,' cried Norah. * He 
was half-killed with pity and sorrow ; I 
can bear witness to that.' 

' A fig for his sorrow ! ' blustered Arm- 
strong. * I vowed I'd have revenge on 
him, and I am going to get it now, hot 
and strong.' 

* Why doesn't hell open her mouth to 
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receive such a wretch as you are ? ' mut- 
tered Norah to herself. 

' Well,' cried Armstrong, after a pause, 
*do you want anything more with me, 
Norah ? I tell you plainly that I will bear 
witness against Sheares and his brother. I 
will get them hanged if I can. Tve been do- 
ing mybest to get them into this trap,and Til 
not go back now for you or anybody else.* 

* Not if I give you myself/ muttered 
Norah, as if the words were rung from 
her by force. 

Armstrong stopped short. 

' What do you mean ? ' he asked. 

' That day when you showed me your 
house, you said you would give anything 
if I would go and live there with you. 
Well, though I hate and detest and loathe 
the very ground you stand on, still I would 
go. I would give myself — everything I 
have — lottery-ticket and all, if you will 
only save John Sheares ; if you will only 
refuse to bear witness against him. There! 
I can't do e'er a thing more nor that.' 

* Of course you can't. Your proposal, 
fair Norah, is certainly a very tempting 
one, for you're a splendid, fine girl and no 
mistake ; yet, at the same time, I must 
consider a little first. To-morrow I am 
obliged to join my regiment, for we are 
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ordered to Kildare ; the rebels there .are 
rising at Naas and Prosperous, and we 
must knock a few hundreds of them in the 
head. After that, I return with flying 
colours — " See the conquering hero 
comes ! " Then I will give you my 
answer. A little suspense will do you 
good. Hang me ! if I ever saw you look 
handsomer than you do this minute. 
Tears become you mighty well ; and I 
didn't think you were half the girl you 
are. I long to clasp you in my arms.' 
Norah shivered. 

* Captain Armstrong is wanted,' said a 
voice at the door. ' Lord Castlereagh is 
waiting for him.' 

* There ! you see what a person of 
importance I am,' cried Armstrong, start- 
ing up. 'Farewell, Norah Buidhe; allow 
me to kiss your hand.* 

But Norah flung herself away, and 
clasped her hands behind her. 

* Go ! ' she cried. * I am ashamed of 
myself for speaking to you. I see what 
your wicked soul is resolved on.* 

* Ah ! well. We can none of us tell 
what we may do ; and it is prodigious 
hard to resist the ladies.' 

So, with a cunning smile, he left the 
room, and Norah was again alone. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MICKEY RUAGH AGAIN. 




I AY after day passed wearisomely 
on to Norah. She could not 
complain of her treatment ; her 
food was good, her room was 
airy, but she saw no one to speak to, and 
heard no news of the outward world. 
Occasionally, from her window, she saw 
a confused crowd in the Castle-yard ; 
sometimes drums beat to arms, bugles 
sounded, and then there was an ominous 
pause. 

There was a spot near the Castle-yard, 
behind the place where the City Hall on 
Cork Hill now stands, which was used as 
Major Sirr's favourite flogging - ground. 
Here, suspected persons were punished by 
the cat-o'-nine-tails, and the spirits of 
troublesome rebels were tamed by the 
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taws, which lashed their naked backs. 
With eyes starting out of their heads, 
they unceasingly yelled for mercy, and 
these yells echoed in Norah's ears all 
through the weary days of her imprison- 
ment. In the silent nights, there came 
long wails of pain, screams of agony ; 
while, from the informers' quarters close 
by, sounds of feasting and dancing went 
up briskly, for they were driving a roaring 
trade. 

Norah had given up tears now. They 
seemed only a useless waste of energy. 
She spent the greater part of her time 
pondering over her lottery-ticket, which 
represented what was to her such a fabu- 
lous mine of wealth, and which, neverthe- 
less, she was utterly powerless to grasp. 
If she could only escape ! As she sat 
solitary in her room, this thought of an 
escape often revolved through her brain. 
Prisoners had occasionally escaped ; they 
had tied sheets and blankets together, 
and had let themselves down from their 
windows. 

But with Norah, this was out of the 
question. Under her window sentries 
paced all night ; and even if she suc- 
ceeded in reaching the ground, she would 
only be caught again and imprisoned with 
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tenfold rigour. As for her door, it was 
barred and bolted, and the soldier who 
brought her her meals was changed every 
day. To make matters worse, she knew, 
as the weeks slowly dragged on, that the 
Sheares' trial was fast approaching, and 
that she would be as much out of the way 
as if she were at the Antipodes. 

One morning she heard the sound of 
feet outside her door; she trembled all 
over with apprehension, for since Arm- 
strong's last visit she had an instinctive 
loathing and dread of his presence. Surely 
this early visitor could be no one else than 
he. When the door opened, however, she 
saw — not Armstrong, but the scarcely less 
dreaded face of Mickey Ruagh. He stood 
for some minutes staring at her ; there was 
a lurking devil in his dull, red eyes, and she 
trembled before him. 

* Come, hand me out that lottery ticket 
you say you've got,' he said at last ; * if the 
prize is not claimed to-day, it will be lost.' 

* Do you think I'll give it to you ? ' she 
whispered, hoarsely. 

* Yes ; why not ? You owe me more 
nor that already. You've done me more 
mischief nor you can ever pay. Did'nt 
you deluther that mad wench, Biddy, 
into handing" over the owld lady's pink 
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stones, that were worth a power of 
money ? ' 

' Well, and hadn't you and Mickeen stole 
them ? ' 

' Botherdash 1 ' cried Mickey, ' don't 
you be talking, you fool you ! A word 
from me, and \ can get you flogged like a 
dog beyant there. Maybe that'll put an 
ounce of sense into your stupid noddle.' 

* If youVe such a great man entirely,' 
said Norah, mockingly, * why can't you 
get me the things they took from me 
when they shut me in here ? ' 

' So I could if I liked.' 

* Well, go and get them, then.' 
Mickey gave another sullen look, and 

left the room. In five minutes he returned 
and flung Norah's medal, the pistol, and 
her Bible at her feet. 

* There ! ' he cried, * there's your old 
rubbish, they're not worth a brass farthin', 
so they aren't. Now, give me that lottery 
ticket of yours and let me be off.' 

Norah clasped her medal close to her 
breast, and new courage seemed to come 
to her ; she started to her feet. 

' I'll niver give you my lottery ticket ; 
niver,' she cried ; * so there ! Do you 
think I'd give it to you, and me shut up 
here like a bird in a cage } ' 
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* I can't let you out/ said Mickey, sul- 
lenly. * The captain would go mad with 
me if I did. He's taken a sort of liking to 
you, do you see } ' he added, with a leer, 
* and now that he's back from hunting the 
rebels, he's coming to see you. This very 
day, I expect him, so hurry with the 
ticket. Give it over, quick, before he 
comes, or I'll insense you with better man- 
ners, that I will ! ' 

Norah made no answer ; the horror of 
falling between two such enemies as 
Mickey Ruagh and Armstrong stared her 
in the face. What was she to do ? How 
was she to escape ? 

' I don't believe you've got it at all,' 
said Mickey. * 'Twas a lie you were 
telling.' 

' It wasn't ! ' cried Norah, * it wasn't 
You're a liar to say so.' 

* Hand it to me, then, let me have a 
look at it.' 

* Will you let me out if I do ? ' 

' Maybe I might,' said Mickey, who now 
perceived that conciliation was his best 
policy. Norah fell into the trap. She had 
hidden her ticket up her sleeve ; she now 
pulled it carefully down, holding it tight in 
her finger and thumb all the time. But she 
had forgotten what a wolf Mickey was. 
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where money was concerned. The instant 
he caught sight of the magic number, he 
snatched at the ticket, tore it out of 
Norah's hand ; and, with one dart, rushed 
out of the door and down the stairs. But 
in his haste, he never thought of locking 
the door behind him. Away flew Norah 
with the speed of a lapwing. Down the 
narrow staircase she went, screaming at 
the top of her voice, * Stop ! stop ! you 
thief, give me back my ticket.' She had 
reached the last flight of stairs ; she had 
passed through the principal door ; she was 
out once more in the open air. Mickey 
was still within sight; in another minute 
she would overtake him, — she might re- 
cover her lost treasure. Suddenly, she 
found herself confronted by a gorgeous 
figure, — in her confusion she saw nothing 
but a dazzling vision of crimson-velvet, 
white satin, and powdered hair, a pair of 
well-opened blue eyes looked steadily into 
hers, and a musical but languid voice 
said, — 

' Heyday! where are you going ? What 
do you want ? Answer at once, I am Lord 
Castlereagh.* 

* Tm running after Mickey, my brother,' 
stammered Norah. * He's taken my lot- 
tery ticket. I want him to give it back.' 

VOL. II. o 
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* Do you mean Michael Nagle, other- 
wise Mickey Ruagh ? ' 

* The very man, my lord/ cried Norah. 
* There he is, I see him beyant Oh ! stop 
him, stop him for the love of God' 

Lord Castlereagh's voice, though gener- 
ally languid, could occasionally be pierc- 
ingly clear. It now rang through the 
Castle-yard as he exclaimed, — 

* Michael Nagle, come here at once, and 
restore this young woman what you have 
taken from her. Give her back her lottery 
ticket.* 

Mickey stopped short, and sulkily 
stepped towards the great man. 

* She's taken more nor that from me, 
my lord, she's taken more than she's 
worth ; she's a dangerous baggage, so 
she is.' 

* Never mind, I will be obeyed. Do. as 
I order you this instant.' 

* If I give it to her, this is the way I'll 
give it.' And Mickey tore the ticket into 
a hundred pieces, and flung them in 
Norah's face. 

The revulsion of feeling was too great 
for Norah. To see the treasure on which 
she had built so many hopes suddenly 
scattered to the winds, and her chance 
of befriending John Sheares inestimably 
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lessened, destroyed all her fortitude, and 
a passion of tears burst forth. 

' I shall never get the twenty thousand 
pounds now,' she sobbed. * This is the 
worst turn Mickey ever done me yet/ 

* Compose yourself, my poor girl/ said 
Lord Castlereagh kindly ; * perhaps we 
may be able to recover some of the 
prize money for you.' Then turning to 
Mickey, he said, in his coldest tone, 
' Michael Nagle, you are a drunken, 
thieving blackguard ; and only that you 
are sometimes able to give us useful 
information, I would have you appre- 
hended on the spot. What are you 
detaining this young woman for ? ' 

* It isn't me, your lordship,' answered 
Mickey, cringing humbly before th6 
mighty Chief Secretary. ' It's Captain 
Armstrong ; he gave orders that she 
should be kept here till he came for 
her, and so did Mr Cooke.' 

' My word goes for more than Mr 
Cooke's or Captain Armstrong's either,' 
said Lord Castlereagh haughtily. * What 
is your name, young woman ? ' 

* Norah, your lordship. Norah Buidhe 
they used to be calling me in Kerry, 
because of my yellow hair.' 

* Ah ! Norah Buidhe ; I remember now. 
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I have heard of you before in connection 
with one of those unfortunate Sheares. 
What do you know against him ? ' 

*Sorra a ha'porth agin him, my lord, 
but plenty for him.' 

Lord Castlereagh smiled a peculiar 
smile. 

* Ah ! we don't require that just at 
present/ he said. *The trial is proceed- 
ing now, and Captain Armstrong's evi- 
dence alone is quite enough to convict 
the two brothers. At any other time 
they might have escaped better, but now 
the panic is universal. Wexford has only 
just been taken from the rebels ; our 
troops have had several checks ; the burn- 
ings and outrages throughout the country 
are terrible. Yes, John Sheares is cer- 
tainly doomed, and I expect his brother 
also.' 

* Would twenty thousand pounds save 
him, my lord ? ' asked Norah eagerly. 

* No, nor twenty thousand pounds on to 
that,* said Lord Castlereagh. * Make your 
mind easy on that score. It's a great pity 
you won't get your lottery prize, my poor 
girl ; but there's a couple of guineas for 
you to spend on yourself. And I don't 
see the use of keeping you mewed up 
here any longer among a set of vaga- 
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bonds like Mickey Nagle; so I will 
write an order for your release.' 

He tore a leaf from his note -book, 
and scribbled a few lines on it with a 
pencil. Norah stood watching him, her 
hands clasped, and her face radiant with 
unexpected joy. 

* That the Almighty God may pour 
down His blessings upon you !' she cried. 
* And oh ! my lord,* she added, coming 
closer, * won't you give me an order to 
see Mr Sheares ? ' 

*What do you want with it.^ Some 
mischief, I suppose ? ' 

' Oh no, my lord ! What mischief 
could a poor crather like me do ? ' 

*Well, I suppose you must have it. 
It is hard to refuse a handsome girl,, such 
as you are, anything.' 

Norah received the second slip of paper 
with even more show of gratitude than 
the first. She called down every im- 
aginable blessing on Lord Castlereagh's 
head, ending with, — 

'That you may be next to the king, 
for it's like a king you look, and that 
you may be as happy as a king, I pray 
God this day ! ' 

* That last is not saying much, Norah,' 
answered the Chief Secretary, with one 
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of his lofty, penetrating smiles. * I won't 
ask you to pray for it, but I will ask you 
that when I am spoken of as ferocious, 
blood-thirsty and cruel, you will say I 
did one good-natured turn in my life/ 

As he spoke, he turned into a private 
door and disappeared Norah flew up 
to her attic, and gathered all she had 
together in the twinkling of any eye. 
Then she hurried down the stairs, and 
passed safely through the sentries ; every 
one let her move on when she showed 
her order. Free ! yes, she would be free 
once more. She felt that she had never 
valued her freedom before. Now she 
might defy Armstrong ; he could not shut 
her up again. It was almost worth losing 
her twenty thousand pounds to know 
this, to breathe again the blessed air of 
liberty. True, she was poor instead of 
being the possessor of what represented 
to her boundless wealth. True, she must 
look for assistance, instead of being a 
tower of strength to her lover, and yet. 
the thought of freedom was making her 
blood bound exultingly in her veins, and 
a kingdom seemed before her. 

So, she passed out of the grey Castle 
walls, out of the massive gateway into 
the busy streets again. What an age it 
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seemed since she had left them ! She did 
not know of the brutal massacres on 
Wexford Bridge ; of the horrid holocaust 
at the Barn of Scullabogue ; of the scenes 
of bloody revelry at Vinegar Hill, which 
had darkened the history of the rebels 
during the last six weeks. She only 
knew that she was free ; that John 
Sheares was still alive ; and that Mickey 
and Armstrong were her enemies^-cruel 
and revengeful as ever ! 




CHAPTER XV I. 



SENTENCE IS GIVEN. 




T was the morning of the 13th 
July. The glowing summer sun 
streamed into the dusty court 
at Green Street Advocates, 
judge, jury, prisoners had been sitting 
since the preceding morning. The trial 
of the two brothers had lasted all through 
the close day — through the sultry evening 
— through the still hours of midnight. 
Dawn, golden and rosy, had now 
come, and still the hum of voices lasted 
and the sun rose on faces — some grey — 
some pallid, but all quivering with anxiety 
and excitement. 

While night was struggling with day, 
Curran had risen to deliver his speech 
for the prisoners ; his impassioned voice, 
trembling in every tone ; his deep-set eyes. 
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wildly glancing under the loose flakes of 
his unkempt black hair, had given addi- 
tional effect to his burning words. He 
had urged everything in favour of the 
prisoners — their moral character, their 
strict integrity in money dealings, the base 
treachery of their false friend who had 
lured them on, and by whose witness alone 
they were condemned. When Curran sat 
down, Henry Sheares stood up to declare 
his utter ignorance of the blurred and 
blotted sheets which John had scribbled off 
in a moment of excitement, and thrown 
into the writing-box at Baggot Street, 
and which now bore such fatal testimony 
against the brothers. Were they both to 
be condemned for these violent and intem- 
perate words — mere words which so often 
signify nothing, and had not even been 
whispered in the air ? After this, there was 
a pause, before Lord Carleton rose to sum 
up the case. 

Meanwhile, in the early morning, a 
never-ceasing throng was seen streaming 
towards the centre of interest in Green 
Street. A great difference might hav^ 
been noticed, within the last few months, 
in the faces of the passers-by — they had 
lost all joviality, and now wore an anxious, 
troubled expression. The terrible lash 
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of Major Sirr s taws seemed to sound in 
everybody's ears, — even the very beggars 
glanced suspiciously behind to see if foot- 
steps were not following them — an air of 
gloom, of fear, of apprehension, hung over 
the city like a cloud. Little groups stopped 
at the corners of the streets, and eagerly 
discussed the lagging news of the day, 
which came in all too slowly. 

* Terrible work at Hacketstown on the 
24th,* said an adherent of the Government ; 
* the rebels, under the command of that 
ruffian Perry, took the place and burned it 
to the ground ; as to the carnage at Sculla- 
bogue, it is too shocking to speak of. 
At anyrate. General Moore has entered . 
Wexford, and stopped the atrocities at the 
Bridge ; Colclough, Bagenal Harvey, and 
Keogh have all lost their heads, and who 
can pity them "i The Sheares* turn will 
come next.' 

' It seems a pity that they must die for 
words alone ; they have done nothing.' 

' Men die for a single word nowctdays. 
If they had been tried separately, Henry 
might perhaps have escaped, but they 
wished to be tried together, and so — Ah ! 
here comes Armstrong.' 

It was indeed Armstrong; there he came, 
blustering along, loud-voiced and defiant. 
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on the arm of his brother informer, 
Reynolds. 

•Yes/ he was saying, * we had lots of 
sport in our Kildare campaign : rebels 
shot down like hares ; you see/ pointing 
to his shoulder, * I got winged myself. 
Going up Blackthorn hill under Sir James 
DufiF, we met three men with green 
cockades, one we shot, another we hanged, 
the third we flogged and made a guide 
of.' 

* And which was that ? ' 

* The one that was neither shot nor 
hanged/ laughed Armstrong jovially. 
* In Wexford, when we wanted a rope for 
one of the fellows, a fine old lady came out 
to the gate, and says she, " Take the rope 
off the spit ; better the spit should want a 
rope, than a rebel want hanging ! " That 
shows the spirit of the country.' 

As he spoke, he entered the court at 
Green Street, which was now more densely 
crowded than ever. A thickly wedged 
mass of human beings clustered round the 
door ; barristers, in their wigs and gowns, 
pressed into the inner circle, and near the 
dock might have been seen the yellow hair 
and kindling face of Norah Buidhe. She 
had no eyes or ears for anyone but John 
Sheares. He, on his part, never looked 
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away from his brother ; his whole soul 
seemed to be engrossed by him. As 
Norah pressed closer and closer to the 
dock, her lips moved, and she whispered, 

• Shawn, I am here ! ' 

A melancholy smile flitted across his 
pallid face, an electric shock passed between 
him and Norah, which drew them together 
more intimately than ever. His eyes 
again turned to Henry, who was bending 
forward, and eagerly speaking to his 
counsel ; that look seemed to say, * Help 
him rather than me,' but the next minute 
Norah was swept back by the crowd, 
and now found herself face to face with 
Armstrong. 

* What ! Norah Buidhe, you here ! ' 
he cried, with a stare of astonishment. 

• I thought you were safe up at the 
Castle. I intended to go and see you 
once this trial was over.' 

* Ah ! I have given you the go-by this 
time,' said Norah, * and maybe I will 
again.' 

* You'll find me a tough customer,' 
answered Armstrong, with a mocking leer. 

• I'm making your friend, John Sheares, 
feel the weight of my knuckles now ; I 
don't forget the Pedlar's Lake.' 

Another lurch of the sweltering human 
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mass, and Norah was carried away in an 
opposite direction. The court became 
denser and closer every minute, and now 
Lord Carleton rose to address the jury. 
Meanwhile John Sheares' ever active brain 
was busy at work. He had dismissed 
from his mind all idea that Henry could 
be found equally guilty with himself. 

* / shall be sentenced, no doubt,' he said 
to himself; * but Henry was only led on 
by me ; he knew nothing of the scrawled 
proclamation. He must escape.' 

And then his thoughts travelled swiftly 
back to the now distant past. He saw 
himself in his peaceful, happy home, on the 
banks of the river Lee. His father, rich, 
esteemed, and beloved ; his four brothers, 
and his sister Juiia, so fond and proud of 
him ; proud of his prizes at school and 
college. — of his poetry, of his recitations ; 
and he, how his heart had been wrapped up 
in that little family gathering ! Then came 
that fatal accident when his brother Robert 
had been drowned trying to save him ; 
then came his urging another brother to 
go to the West Indies only to die on 
arriving, and then his visit to Paris — his 
enthusiasm for a new era of liberty — his 
eager desire to see it established at home, 
and his country freed from what seemed 
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to him a yoke of thraldom and oppression. 
How quickly events had now crowded on 
one another I His early passions had faded 
out, only to be succeeded by feelings far 
more intense. His joining with the 
United Irishmen, his travels to assist the 
organisation, his speeches, his fervent love 
for Maria Steele, — ^all were mixed up 
together. Then came the adventure by 
the Pedlar's Lake with that stranger, 
whom he now knew to be Armstrong, and 
his meeting with Norah ; all were like bits 
in a drama, on which he could now pro- 
nounce sentence, as he stood on the 
threshold of eternity. He saw his fatal 
blunders, his extravagance, his wild words ; 
— yet he had always been true — true to 
his convictions, if sometimes led away by 
them. He had never pretended to be 
different from what he was ; he was going 
to die for indulging in the idea of an 
attempt which, in some countries and in 
some days, had been lauded to the skies. 
' But rebels who fail, are never right' 

His hands, at anyrate, were clear from 
blood, and all his regrets were for those 
he left behind. He hoped soon to learn 
why he had been chosen to be the instru- 
ment of destruction to all he loved. 

* My mother, too,' he thought ; * O 
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God, my tender, my revered mother! I 
see her torn locks, her broken heart. 
Heavenly Author of the Universe, what 
have I done to deserve this misery ? ' 

For Norah, he had a feeling of regret- 
ful tenderness ; she had clung to him 
through all, and he was grateful to her. 
Henry, he firmly believed, would be given 
back untouched to his wife, to his children, 
to his mother and sister. Sometimes, 
perhaps, they would think, with a pang of 
sorrow, of the dead brother who had 
brought them such disgrace, and whom 
they had been so proud of. Unconsciously, 
John Sheares repeated to himself the last 
words of a letter which he had written to 

» 

his sister Julia, the night before the trial. 
* Adieu, Julia ; my light is just out ; the 
approach of darkness is like the approach 
of death, since both alike require, I should 
say, farewell for ever. Oh, my dear 
family, farewell for ever ! ' 

At a quarter to eignt Lord Carleton 
closed his charge, and the jury retired. 
The suspense in the close, ill-ventilated 
court, after twenty-four hours' unbroken 
sitting, was intense.. Deep breathings 
could be heard ; every one seemed afraid 
to speak. John, feeling himself doomed, 
occasionally exchanged a sickly smile with 
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Henry, who, buoyed up by hope, and 
knowing himself innocent of the fatal 
paper, returned it by a glance of sympathy 
and compassion. In one brief quarter of 
an hour, while the morning sun still shone 
in through the dusky windows, the jury 
returned, * We find both the prisofiers 
guilty ! ' 

With an agonised cry, John threw him- 
self into his brother s arms, and sobbed 
out, * Gracious Heaven ! I did not expect 
this blow ! I have destroyed you as well 
as myself ! * 




CHAPTER XVII. 



CLOSING STRUGGLES. 




N Newgate now, to receive 
sentence of death at three 
o'clock, the ill-fated brothers 
waited. Henry in a dull 
stupor, rousing up at times to rave wildly 
about his wife, his darling Sally, and his 
unprotected children. Then he rambled 
off into piteous exclamations, * My coun- 
try I what is my country to me now ? 
What do I care about it ? What are 
politics ? what is emancipation ? What is 
reform ? Life is everything. Life on 
any terms, at any hazards, by any means ! ' 
John Sheares paced up and down the 
adjoining room ; the heartrending tones 
of his brother's voice struck him to the 
quick ; every word Henry spoke was a 
new torture, an additional stab in the 
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already bleeding wounds of self-reproach. 
• All through my accursed intervention ! * 
he muttered to himself, as cold drops of 
perspiration started to his forehead. * Only 
for me, Henry would be safe now with 
his wife, who is wrapped up in him, with 
his six children, now to be left penniless. 
Oh, Sally! I hear your curses; they are 
just God knows that I tried to keep 
him out of these detestable politics ; but 
destiny was against me. His own incau- 
tion, and that villain Armstrong, defeated 
every effort of mine. And now he must 
die, perhaps to-morrow. My own fate is 
nothing ; but his, . . . Oh, heavens ! * 

The door now opened, and a figure, 
cloaked and hooded like that of a nun, 
slowly entered. Who could it be ? Not 
Maria Steele, no I as the hood dropped 
John Sheares recognised the ardent face, 
the glowing eyes of Norah Buidhe. 

* I've come, I've come,* she cried, as 
she clasped his arm. * I've come to save 
you I* 

* To save me, Norah ; that is now im- 
possible.' 

* No, it is not. Look ! here is money, 
no matter how I got it. I came by it 
honestly, take it, wrap this cloak round 
you and pull the hood well over your face, 
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then you will look as I did. The warders 
will let you pass, I have them well bribed, 
and one of them is a friend of Bernard 
Lanigan's. There is a coach at the door, 
you can get into it — drive to Howth, and 
escape by a boat to France.' 

* And what will become of you, Norah ?' 

* I will stay here — never fear about me, 
no one will touch me ; and if anyone does, 
I don't mind. I would die to save you. 
Come, be quick, lose no more time.' 

* But, Norah, you forget my brother, 
you forget Henry, he is sentenced as well 
as I am.' 

* He must take his chance,' cried Norah, 
impatiently. * It is impossible to save 
both. Oh ! hurry, hurry before it is too 
late.' 

* Do you think I could be mean enough 
to save myself and let Henry die, when it 
is I who have brought him to this strait ? ' 
said John. ' No, Norah, my poor girl, 
you intend kindness, I know, but I could 
not save myself on such terms. Save him^ 
if you will, if you can — but let me suffer.' 

* I cannot save him,' cried Norah. * For 
you, I would brave all dangers — but not 
for him, he is nothing to me.' 

' Hark ! listen to him how he raves of 
his wife and children, and all through me, 
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l11, all my fault/ John stopped short and 
stood aside. 

Through the half-opened door, between 
the two rooms, Norah could see Henry 
with his head bent down over a table ; she 
could hear him muttering, hoarsely, — * I will 
write to Sir Jonah. He promised, when I 
saw him in Wexford, to stand my friend. 
I will bid him fly to the Chancellor. I will 
promise to make disclosures to the Gov- 
ernment. My wife must go on her knees 
— perhaps a reprieve may be granted. 
Oh yes, I can't be hung like a dog ! V He 
lifted up his haggard face — usually florid, 
it was now ashy white, the claret stains 
alone marking it with a dull red ; — his hair, 
sprinkled with grey, hung in dishevelled 
masses over his hollow eyes, which had 
once looked so proudly out on the world. 

* You see him } ' whispered John. ' You 
see to what a state despair has reduced 
him ? Can you do nothing for him, 
Norah ? ' 

She shook her head. 

* He's a good bit taller nor me, — nor 
you — and he's that wild, he'd be found out 
in no time ; them marks on his face, too, 
would show who he is. But you — you, 
Shawn — I came to save you, you might do 
as I said. Think that we might yet be 
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happy, you might come back to me at 
Loughnascaul, and we might live together 
in some still, lone place by the lake, with 
the cows on the mountains, and the white 
gulls screaming along by Minard over the 
shore/ 

Norah clasped her hands and looked 
eagerly at her hero, but he only smiled a 
sad, wistful smile, that answered 'No.' 

* You give a tempting picture, Norah,' 
he said, * but it cannot be. For me to 
escape and leave Henry to his fate, would 
indeed be cowardly. Life would have no 
charms for me under such circumstances. 
Death would be infinitely more welcome. 
I have caused my brother's death, let us 
perish together.' 

* And you so young — so handsome,' cried 
Norah, ' with life all fresh in you. Oh ! 
Shawn, agra, you cannot, you must not 
die ! Is my life no use at all to you } Can 
my death — my disgrace — my ruin — bring 
you no good ? I promised Armstrong to 
sell myself to him, if he would only save 
you.' 

* Dear Norah, what have I done to make 
you care for me so much ? ' 

* I don't know — my heart goes out to 
you ; it did ever since the first day you 
clung to me at Loughnascaul. Cling 
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to me once again, let me feel that I have 
you near.' 

He ^/{it/ cling to her — did look into her 
eyes with that piteous, imploring look of 
his, infinitely more terrible than tears. 

* Oh ! don't look at me like that/ she 
sobbed, hiding her face on his shoulder; 
''twas just the very same look you had 
when you begged me to take you in at 
Loughnascaul, and now, — ^wirra ! wirra 1 — 
I can't take you in anywhere at all.' 

* I suppose it was a prophecy of what 
has come now, Norah. Never mind, my 
poor girl, if I had attended to what you 
told me about Armstrong, perhaps I would 
not have been here.' 

' Curses, black and bloody, rest upon 
his head, and on Mickey's too ! ' cried 
Norah, looking up fiercely. 

* No, you need not curse them, Norah, 
I want to be in charity with all men. See 
here, I have written these letters to my 
mother — to Julia — take charge of them for 
me, and deliver them when all is over. 
Poor souls ! I have brought them nothing 
but misery. What agonises me as much 
as anything, is to think of the name I shall 
leave behind, — that people will take me 
for a blood-thirsty ruffian, who counselled 
no quarter to the troops fighting for defence. 
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Such a thing was furthest from my thoughts ; 
my soul shudders at it. I wrote those 
scrawled scraps in a hasty moment of 
excitement, never dreaming that they would 
see the light. I hardly knew what I said. 
The favourite doctrine of my heart has 
always been that no human being should 
suffer death, but when absolute necessity 
required it.' 

* Sure we all knew what you were ! ' ex- 
claimed Norah, whose eyes were still 
fervently fixed on the loved face she had 
yearned for so long. 

* Yes ; but after ages will not. They 
will condemn me unheard ; they will only 
remember Toler's furious attack ; they will 
speak of me as Sheares the traitor.' 

* Oh no 1' cried Norah, stretching out 
her arms — ' I will take your part.' 

* Poor, faithful Norah ! You have not 
been the love of my life. Yet I have a 
strange affection for you, that I cannot 
describe. I was angry with you once, but 
that is all forgotten. See the curl of your 
hair that I cut off nearly a year ago. Here 
it is now, it has been with me ever since.' 

He took out the long amber lock, which 
shimmered in the sunshine. 

* It will go with me to death,' he said, 
as he returned it to its resting-place. * Do 
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you remember, Norah, the old song I told 
you about, *' Amber-haired Norah ? " ' 

'Do I remember it?' sighed Norah. 
• Ah ! can I ever forget it ?' 

* Well, you must let me kiss you once 
more before we part for ever/ 

As Norah felt again the warm touch 
of Shawn's lips on hers, her whole soul 
rushed out to him. 

* Oh, Shawn !' she sobbed. ' Oh, Shawn ! 
heart of my heart, since I can't give my 
life for you, why can't I die with you } 
Close in your arms, as I am now.' 

* That would do no good to either of us,' 
he answered. ' Hark, Norah, there is the 
bell — the clock will soon strike three, and 
Harry is beginning to rave again — listen, 
he says he has been duped — misled — 
deceived — oh, my God ! I care nothing 
for my own fate, but his words sting me 
to the quick. It is I, wretched I, who 
have dragged him to this abyss. Good- 
bye, Norah, my best friend, pray for me.' 

* Sure, I'm always praying for you,' 
sobbed Norah. ' I niver pray for e'er a 
one but you. Niver think of e'er a one. 
I've no life away from you.' 

Then the door opened, and she was 
forced to go. Dazed and stunned, she 
went down the stairs ; but only again to 
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stand in the court at Green Street. Once 
more, she listened to the clear tones of 
John Sheares' voice, as he rose up in the 
crowded court, and declared that he was 
not guilty of councilling assassination — * I 
do request the bench to believe that of me. 
I do request my country to believe that of 
me. I am sure God will think that of me.' 
For a respite for the brother that he had 
ever loved dearer than himself, he pleaded 
in agonised words, but he might as well 
have spoken to the winds. To-morrow, 
to-morrow, they must die ! 

In vain did pretty little Mrs Henry 
Sheares sit for hours in a sedan-chair at 
Lord Clare's steps in Ely Place ; in vain 
did she clasp the Chancellor's knees ; 
pompous and haughty, he passed on with 
his usual cold smile. In vain did Maria 
Steele implore her lover, Horatio Corn- 
wallis, to intercede with his uncle for the 
lives of the Sheares' ; the only answer 
Lord Clare gave to the petition was — 

• That the men hgid put themselves under 
the lash of the law, and they must suffer for 
it.' And then followed his usual speech, — 

* I have vowed that I would make the 
people in this country as tame as cats,. and 
I will never rest till I have done it.' 

In vain did poor, distraught Henry pen 
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a letter in hot haste to his fancied friend. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, begging him to fly 
to the Chancellor, promising to make 
revelations, to lie under any conditions the 
Government might appoint. He might 
as well have moved the heart of a stone. 
Sir Jonah delayed, the Chancellor pre- 
tended to hesitate, but was really inflexible. 
He knew full well that three o'clock had 
almost come. 

The scorching July beams of the after- 
noon sun shone on the ill-fated brothers, 
as they came out hand-in -hand to the light 
of day. Henry, unnerved, ghastly, cling- 
ing to life, shrinking from death, writhing 
under the horror and humiliation of such 
an end ; John, calm, except when his eyes 
rested on his brother, then he shivered 
with a bitter sense of self-reproach. The 
drop fell — there was a flash of light, and 
then a sudden darkness — after this, a ter- 
rible ear-piercing scream ! 

* Some woman has fainted,' observed 
Armstrong, who had been surveying the 
scene with a certain satisfied property in it. 
* No matter — serves her right ! She 
ought not to have come to such a place. 
I have paid out Sheares for the Pedlar^s 
Lake now. Norah Buidhe knows that.' 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



NORAH PAYS A VISIT. 



JFTER a great blow the soul 
staggers helplessly and blindly 
about, before it can regain its 
equilibrium. So it was with 
Norah, When she awoke from her stupor 
it was nearly six o'clock, and the glowing 
sun was veering towards the west, clothed 
in a garment of ruby-tinted clouds. Was 
it really only one brief day since Norah 
had taken leave of John Sheares — only 
one day since she had felt his farewell kiss 
on her lips — only one day since she had 
spoken to him and heard his thrilling voice 
in her ears ? Then, life had teemed in his 
veins, youth, with all its marvellous possi- 
bilities — all its vivacity and vigour, glowed 
victoriously in his brain and heart ; now, 
he was a mangled corpse, and all, it seemed, 
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because of a few words — poor, fleeting, 
perishable words, which the next genera- 
tion would put away with a smile. 

But presently Norah's eyes fell on the 
bundle of letters, and she started up. 
Here was something for her to do. John 
Sheares' last request was that she should 
deliver them to his mother and sister at 
Baggot Street, and she would lose no time 
in obeying him. That corner house at 
Baggot Street, what was it now ? only an 
empty shell, haunted by ghosts of the past ; 
it was no use now to gaze up at the 
windows. Norah could see nothing — hear 
nothing — that her heart desired. Just as 
she reached the door, an old gentleman 
hurried down the steps as if eager to 
escape some terrible ordeal. 

' I can't bear it,' he was saying to Julia 
Sheares, who stood at the door, ' I can't 
bear it ; your mother keeps asking me to 
use my influence to save your brother 
John. How can I tell her that both her 
sons have been executed to-day } ' 

' We thought it wiser to keep the dread- 
ful news from her, my lord,' faltered Julia. 
' She only knows as yet of John's trial ; 
we told her nothing about Henry's.' 

You know best, I suppose ; still, she 
must be told some time or other. It is 
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an agonising business altogether. I hope 
my old friend will bear up against it. She 
has my warmest sympathy.' 

As Lord Shannon moved away, Norah 
stole up to the door. 

' What do you want here, young woman V 
asked Julia, almost sharply. * You ought 
to know that this is no house to come to 
at such a time.' 

She made a desperate efifort to control 
her voice, but it gave way in spite of 
her. 

* I — I have a message,' whispered Norah, 
* some letters from Mr Sheares.' 

* From whom i* ' 

' Mr Sheares — Mr John Sheares. He 
gave them to me himself.' 

' Oh ! in that case, come in, by all 
means.' 

The sound of voices, the clashing of 
the hall-door, roused old Mrs Sheares, 
who had fallen into a doze, as she sat in 
her arm-chair by the window. 

* Who is that, Julia } ' she cried, looking 
up. 

* Only a young woman, mamma, with 
some letters.' 

* What letters ? Tell me at once ; you 
know, Julia, how anxious I am to get 
letters. There may be something in them 
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about my poor boys. God send them safe 
home to me ! ' 

* Mamma, dear mamma/ said Julia, 
kneeling down and hiding her tear-stained 
face in her mother's lap, * you must prepare 
yourself for some dreadful news.' 

' What ? — ^what ? ' cried the old lady, 
lifting herself up eagerly. *Tell me the 
worst, quick — quick ; anything is better 
than suspense.' 

' Well, then, we did not like to tell you 
before; but Henry has been tried along 
with John.' 

' Dear, dear ! my poor sons ! And is the 
trial over } Have they been sentenced ?' 

' Yes ; they have.' 

* Julia, lift up your head ; let me look 
into your face. Don't hide it from me any 
more. I want to see you in the light.' 

Poor Julia obeyed. The old lady's 
searching eyes penetrated into her daugh- 
ter's tell-tale countenance. She read it 
like a book. Then, suddenly, she fell 
back, crying, — 

' Yes, yes ; I see it all. I understand 
it now. Both my sons are doomed.' 

' They are, they are,' faltered Julia ; 
'there was little mercy — no forbearance 
shown to them. They were tried yester-* 
day — they were executed to-day.' 
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* To-day ! O my God ! my dream is 
fulfilled. I saw them in it, tottering out 
into the sunlight, hand in hand. ' Yes, it 
is true,' cried the old lady, clasping her 
hands. ' Don't tell me how they died. I 
know it ; I feel it. My sons ! my sons ! 
Alas ! I have no sons now, not one ; they 
are both gone.' 

* You have your daughter still/ whis- 
pered Julia, stroking her mother's withered 
hand. 

But old Mrs Sheares would not listen. 

* Let me see my son's letter,' she cried ; 
* let me hear what John says. He was 
always a good boy to me — my youngest, 
my Benjamin.' 

Julia took the letter. 

* See, " To my mother," ' said the old 
lady proudly. * He thought of me to the 
last, my poor John.' 

She read the half-blotted words, — 

* My dear injured, perhaps expiring, 
mother, hear a son's — an unworthy son's 
— last request — grant to my beloved 
sister Sally that portion of your gener- 
osity bestowed on me, else she is penni- 
less. But why urge this ? You know 
her worth — and are generosity itself. 
Farewell, my dear, dear mother — my in- 
jured, my adored mother. Oh, Sally, I 
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hear your curses ; they are just. Julia, 
beloved Julia! farewell for ever!' 

At the close of these words there was a 
long, long pause, only broken by agonised 
sobs. A voice seemed to be speaking 
from the grave, and all hearts stood, still 
and awed, to listen. 

'That was like my son,' said old Mrs 
Sheares proudly. * He was always think- 
ing of others ; he was the same even to 
the last, my poor Jack. Ah ! Maria ! ' 
she cried, as Maria Steele, pale and thin, 
a shadow of her former self, entered the 
room, ^ you might have been the saving 
of him. He loved you so well. If you 
had only consented to marry him, he 
would have been far away from these 
hateful politics.' 

* Don't speak of it ! ' gasped Maria. * I 
am always reproaching myself. My life 
will be a long regret The truth is, I 
believe that I was — jealous.' 

* Jealous of whom ? ' cried Julia. 

* Of this girl — this Norah ; there she 
stands. She confessed that she loved 
John the evening she flew out on us, and 
mamma was convinced that he was en- 
tangled with her. I could not bear the 
idea of such a rival ! ' 

* I loved him ! ' cried Norah, with flash- 
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ing eyes. * Yes ! I did love him, as a dog 
loves his master ; but he never had a 
thought for me — 'twas always you, al- 
ways you. I would have washed his 
clothes, and been thankful to do it ; but 
you wouldn't stir your finger to help 
him. Ladies don't love like us. They're 
too fine and grand and scornful ; they do 
be thinking of themselves, and if they'll 
have ease and quiet, and full and plenty. 
They haven't hearts like us, worse luck ! 
But no soft words can bring back Mr 
Sheares now.' 

* Stop, stop ! ' cried Julia ; ' see how 
white Miss Steele is getting.' 

* Ah ! ' cried Norah defiantly, * I didn't 
think that that was in her. I thought she 
was as hard as her name is, as hard as 
steel. There's only one thing more for 
me on this earth, and that's revenge ! ' 

* Revenge!' cried Julia, looking at her 
with a horror-stricken face. * On whom ? ' 

* On Armstrong, on Mickey. I must 
punish them for what they have done.' 

* Leave them alone,' said old Mrs Sheares, 
lifting up her wrinkled face. * ** Vengeance 
is mine," says the Almighty, " I will repay." 
If we take revenge into our own hands, it 
often recoils on ourselves. Come here, 
Norah Buidhe ; let me look at you.' 
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Her eyes seemed to have become sud- 
denly dim ; she passed her withered 
hand gently over Norah's head and face, 
with a curious, melancholy smile. 

*So, my son John took an interest in 
you, did he, my dear ? I am glad to see 
you. I am pleased you were with my poor 
darling yesterday. It makes him seem 
nearer to me. He spoke of me, you 
say ?' 

* Yes, yes ; many times.' 

* Ah ! my poor boy. You may kiss me 
if you like, my dear. After all, life is only 
for a short time. Morning comes, we wake 
up, and behold! everything is a dark dream, 
that is over and gone. You don't think so 
now, perhaps ; but I am an old woman, 
and have seen much sorrow. I had five 
sons ; one was drowned, the other died far 
away, another was lost at sea, and now two 
have been taken from me in one day. I am 
indeed bereaved of my children.' 

Norah was still kneeling by old Mrs 
Sheares' side. She remained silent for 
some time, then she lifted up a blank 
face. 

* I must go and drive the cows down 
from the mountain,' she muttered, as she 
put her hands to her head. * Mickey will 
be coming home soon.' 
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' Her head is astray/ whispered Julia ; 
'the excitement has been too much for 
her.' 

Norah still continued talking. 

' See, here comes Shawn. I must hold 
him up. But what is that round his neck ? 
There's a mark on it — a red, red mark ! 
Oh, mercy, what does it mean at all ? ' 

She raised her hands as if to drive some- 
thing away. 

'We must send her home,' said Julia. 
* After all, she loved our poor John better, 
perhaps, than we did. God makes hearts 
differently, and we cannot — we must not — 
judge them.' 




CHAPTER XIX. 



MICKEY RUAGHS RETRIBUTION. 




F anything could have soothed 
away Norah's violent feelings 
against Armstrong and Mickey 
Ruagh, it would have been the 
sight of Mrs Sheares calm, venerable 
face. Those dim eyes meekly raised to 
Heaven, that soft, quavering voice seemed 
to speak of some pure atmosphere, far 
above the storms and tempests of earth. 
But this influence did not last long. 
Norah's impetuous, half-savage nature 
soon asserted itself, and she began to plot 
and plan how she would punish her ene- 
mies for their deeply-dyed treachery. 

At the vaults of St Michan's Church, 
where the two ill-fated brothers are buried 
side by side, — those vaults which have the 
curious property of preserving intact the 
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bodies that are buried there, — Norah knelt 
by John Sheares' coffin and took a vow, in 
the solemn evening, that his death should 
not remain unavenged. But such vows, 
are they always fulfilled ? No ; for they 
do not deserve to be fulfilled. 

The fierce flame of rebellion, which had 
raged from the 24th May till the 8th Septem- 
ber, when Humbert's French troops laid 
down their arms at Ballinamuck, were al- 
most extinguished before autumn set in. 
The sparks, however, still lingered in holes 
and corners; rebels were caught everyday, 
hanged, flogged, and pitch-capped, while 
Holt and his band resolutely defied capture 
among the Wicklow mountains. Rough 
and uneducated though he was, Holt was 
a born leader of men; even trained soldiers 
found him a troublesome customer. He 
drew them into ambushes, and cost the 
Government many lives. But such was 
the irony of fate, that he was only banished 
for a short time, and returned to live and 
die in his native land, while the brothers 
Sheares, who had shed no blood, paid the 
penalty of their lives for language, which 
many a Land Leaguer of the present day 
has used with impunity. 

Norah had found a temporary home 
with Bernard Lanigan's mother, who now 
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kept a grocer s shop at the corner of 
Aungier Street. The widow peevishly be- 
wailed the absence of her ' fine son/ who 
was hiding about somewhere in the 
mountains, and often gave a piece of her 
mind to Norah, whom she considered the 
author of all these misfortunes. Norah, 
however, made herself so useful that Mrs 
Lanigan had no wish to get rid of her ; the 
widow gloried in saying that she had never 
shut her door in a Kerry woman's face, 
and was not going to begin now. But 
while Norah was serving out sugar and 
oatmeal to Mrs Lanigan's customers, her 
thoughts were otherwhere than at Aungier 
Street. She was wondering where and 
how she should meet Armstrong, and 
what scheme of revenge would answer 
best ; should she lay in wait for him secretly 
and stab him to the heart, or should she, 
after the pattern of his own deceit, pretend 
to be friends with him, and then, like 
another Judas, in some unguarded mo- 
ment, silence his treachery for ever ? If it 
came to a struggle of physical strength, she 
felt that she could carry off the palm ; she 
gloried in her broad chest, her strong arms, 
her shapely, well-developed figure, — all 
these were weapons that she could use 
in case of an emergency. 
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* Horrible creature ! ' some may exclaim 
with a shudder ; ' not worthy of the name 
of woman.* 

And yet revenge, with her, was only 
inverted love — love turned to bitterness, 
—and transformed for the time from an 
angel to a demon. 

One Sunday evening Norah wandered 
off to Dominick Street. Miss Chute's 
gloomy old house was now to be let, and 
was plentifully placarded with bills. The 
sight of No. 54 awoke in Norah a strange 
mistake of tenderness, remorse, and sorrow ; 
so much of her life had been spent there — 
life that she could not recall. Her old mis- 
tress was now Mrs Blennerhassett, living 
at Bath, and groaning over all the money 
the colonel lost at cards ; while he, on his 
side, never paid any pretty compliment 
to his dear Pen, but openly informed her 
that she looked quite her age, and had 
lost all traces of the former belle of Tralee. 

Norah sat down on the step of the old 
house and buried her face in her hands. 
Suddenly she felt something warm licking 
her, and then a sharp yelp of joy. She 
looked up. Yap, her former protector, 
was by her side, lank, mangy, almost hair- 
less, yet still wagging his ragged scrap of 
a tail, and barking with real dog delight. 
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* You seem down in the world as well 
as myself/ sdid Norah, stroking his rough 
head. ' What is it you want me to do at 
all ? ' for Yap kept pulling her by the tail 
of her gown, as if he were determined 
that she should follow him. 

So, she rose up and went, while he ran 
on in front, curveting and whining as if 
he were divided between joy at meeting 
her again, and uneasiness at something or 
someone that he was leading her to. 

He went on and on — past houses — into 
a waste plot of ground, then into a dusty 
field almost surrounded by lime-pits. Now 
he ran more slowly, sniffing as he went, 
and at length he stopped before a low wall. 
There, lying on a heap of rubbish, was 
the figure of a man. Yap looked up in 
Norah's face and whined, evidently he 
knew that his mission was accomplished. 
So he lay down on the ground in readiness 
for another call. 

A strange doubt rusihed over Norah. 
She came nearer to the lying figure ; she 
raised the down-bent head. Those dull, 
reddish eyes, half closed now ; did she not 
know them ? That thick, bull neck, that 
coarse shock of tangled hair, had she not 
often started in terror before them ? Yes ; 
the man at her feet was indeed the once 
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dreaded Mickey Ruagh. His breath came 
short and quick as he muttered hoarsely, — 
' Norah, is that you ?' 

* It is — it is/ she answered. 'Yap 
brought me.' 

* Tm a'most done for/ he gasped, writhing 
to one side. * Mickeen has done for me.' 

' Mickeen 1 ' 

* Yes ; he was always mad after the 
money. I know now 'twas he robbed me 
at Loughnascaul ; ye were right then, 
though I didn't belave you. He's been 
iver and always grab, grabbing at ivery 
farthing he could lay his fist on — ' 

Mickey stopped short from want of 
breath. 

'Well!' cried Norah impatiently; 'well' 

* You mind that lottery ticket you had 
over at the Castle ? ' 

* Yes, yes,' exclaimed Norah ; * to be 
sure I do ! ' 

* Well, it wasn't your prize ticket I 
tore at all. I was too cute for that. I 
had an old one, and 'twas that I tore. I 
kept the other and got the money for 
it too.' 

'You did!' exclaimed Norah, *you did!' 

* I did. Twenty thousand pounds I it's 
a power of money. You'd like to have 
been handling it and getting your lover 
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free, but I ousted you there. IVl 
knew I had it, and he kept bother 
to give it to him, and not a bit 
would do it ; and to-day he dogg 
out of the town and into the field 
he ups and he says, " Father, hai 
out that money ; " and I says, ** No, * 
ten guineas for you, take it or lea^ 
And then he ups with his fist, a 
strikes me a blow agin the wall t 
won't be the better of. He's bee 
death of me, so he has ; but I ha\ 
money safe in spite of him.' 

Notwithstanding his fast-failing str 
— notwithstanding the blood that dye 
lips, Mickey gave a feeble chuck 
triumph. 

' Will I get you a drop of water ? ' i 
Norah. 

/ No, no ! if you had a sup of whisk 
take it. Water would be no value to 
Tve a parching drouth that dries me t 

'I've no whisky, I can't get any hei 

* Then, take the boots off my feet 
up the soles of them, and you'll see i 
paper folded up. That's the money, n 
it here to me that I may handle it.' 

Norah did as she was told. Mi* 
eagerly clasped the precious notes clo.^ 
him, and muttered, with whitening lips 
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' One — two — three — four — five — six 
— seven — eight. Yes ; they're all right 
— ril keep them as long as I can, any- 
way — Then, Norah, I suppose — you 
may take them, they're yours by right. 
Mickeen sha'n t have them — he's the thief 
of the world, so he is — he's murthered 
me — ' 

Mickey's voice gradually sank to a hoarse 
whisper. His head fell back on the heap 
of ashes ; but his hands tightly clutched 
the dearly-beloved money close to his 
breast. So he died. Poor Yap, that he 
had beaten and kicked so often, yelped 
piteously, and licked his dead master s face, 
while Norah looked on in silence. 

Revenge on Mickey, at any rate, had 
been taken out of her hands, and her lost 
treasure restored. It now fell to her lot 
to see that the mangled body of her once 
dreaded brother was removed to some 
place of refuge. With this intention, she 
was hurrying out of the lime-fields in the 
twilight, when she stumbled across a man, 
a man whom she recognised at once to 
be Armstrong. 

• You here ! ' she cried. 

' Yes, to be sure I am here. Why not "i 
The world is as open to me as to you, 
I presume. Come, Norah Buidhe, don't 
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be in a bad temper, I've been looking for 
you everywhere. I want to take you 
home with me.' 

Norah laughed scornfully. 

*You needn't laugh,' continued Arm- 
strong. ' You can't imagine what a mon- 
strous improvement I've made in my 
house ; it is all freshly papered and 
painted, pictures on the walls, fine furni- 
ture, all as cheerful as daylight' 

* Bought with blood-money,' muttered 
Norah. * The money you got for swear- 
ing away John Sheares' precious, precious 
life.' 

* Come now, Norah, don't be too hard 
on a man. Those were troublesome times. 
Every man had to stand to his guns. Tm 
sure I had a difficult part to play. The 
Government expected so much from me. 
I tried to do my duty, that's all I can say.' 

* Your duty ! ' repeated Norah ; * your 
duty ! God help those that take such 
duties ! ' 

* I know things turned out unfortunately, 
but I couldn't prevent that. I was really 
sorry for those unfortunate Sheares,' I was, 
upon my honour. And now, Norah, listen 
to reason. I'm as good a man as ever John 
Sheares was, and your devoted servant 
into the bargain. I always had a liking 
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for you, and now that crazy little baggage, 
Mickey Ruagh's wife, is off the hooks (and 
precious glad of it I am !) you may take 
her place. Til make as much of you as if 
you were a queen. Til take you to the 
play every night, and dress you up mon- 
strous smart. You'll see what a lady Til 
make of you. Why, you'll be called Mrs 
Captain Armstrong, no less ! — that is, till I 
get tired of you, and I don't expect to do 
that in a hurry.' 

Norah's eyes flashed ominously. They 
were now close to a smoking lime-kiln, 
and swift thoughts of revenge darted before 
her heated brain. 

* Yes,' continued Armstrong, * I'm deter- 
mined to let bygones be bygones ; and, 
upon my conscience, Norah, you've turned 
out a prodigious fine woman, that any man 
might be proud of. I shouldn't wonder if, 
after all, you had a sneaking regard for me, 
— eh, my dear ? ' 

He put his hand under her chin, but she 
turned and faced him. She raised both 
her arms to thrust him from her— 10 thrust 
him down into the smoking, white liquid 
just below — anywhere, she cared not where, 
if it was only out of her sight, out of the 
world that he disgraced with his presence ! 

But what was this she heard ? A mock- 
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ing laugh, — Mickeen's laugh sounded in 
her ears, and then came a white cloud into 
her face . • . . and she knew no more. 
One piteous, shriek — Norah's shriek, rent 
the air. *Take the fire from my eyes! 
Take the fire from my eyes ! ' 

Armstrong had escaped scot free again. 
Vengeance was powerless against him. 
The innocent had suffered ; the guilty were 
free. 





CHAPTER XX. 



THE END. 




OT far from Norah's old home at 
Loughnascaul is another glen, 
Glanagalt — the Madman's Glen. 
The tradition is, that all who 
feel the traces of approaching madness 
coming on, are irresistibly impelled to 
travel here ; and, if they drink the waters 
of the spring, and eat the cresses that 
grow by it, they will recover. The spot is 
wild, weird, and mountain - surrounded. 
Those who pass along from Dingle to 
Tralee, glance at it with awe and super- 
stition, for they know not what strange 
forms they may see here. 

One summer's day, a solitary, almost 
sightless woman arrived here. The thick 
masses of her amber hair, her creamy skin, 
and the splendid proportions of her figure, 
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showed that she had had no ordinary share 
of beauty, though that beauty was now 
marred and disfigured. This woman was 
Norah Buidhe — amber-haired Norah. Her 
faithful Yap, old and diseased as he was, 
hobbled persistendy after her. He seemed 
the last remnant of bygone days. Norah 
walked on rapidly, then she stopped to 
drink some water from the spring, and 
again wandered on, glancing occasionally 
towards Loughnascaul, as though she ex- 
pected some one. As she resumed her 
solitary way, she muttered to herself, * He 
will come to-morrow ; he will be sure to 
come to morrow.' And Yap turned and 
licked her hand in silent sympathy. 

For some days she rambled about here. 
The inhabitants of the solitary cabins came 
out to offer her milk or food, and she ate 
and drank thankfully, and went on again. 

At last, a friendly voice accosted her. 
But it was not the much-loved tones of 
John Sheares — tones which, to her dazed 
intellect, she hoped she might hear again. 
No ! this voice had the same accent as her 
own ; it, too, hailed from the Kerry hills. 
It was Bernard Lanigan who spoke. Ber- 
nard, who had now returned, after many 
months of wandering and hairbreadth 
escapes. He had been with Holt among 
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the Wicklow glens. He had hidden, now 
in a dry ditch, now in a disused gravel-pit ; 
he had slept with bullets whizzing round 
him, and had swam a lake with soldiers in 
close pursuit. He had returned with a 
whole skin, but a sore heart. 

* Tm weary of it all, Norah,' he said. 
* I thought rd find peace and quietness, 
but I've wore myself out, and*no good has 
come of it. I'd do more than that for you, 
if you asked me. Sure you were ever and 
always the girl of my heart' 

Norah made no answer ; she only gave 
a blank look, and began her usual walk, 
glancing always in the direction of Lough- 
nascaul. 

* Don't you think he will come to- 
morrow ? ' she said. * Shawn, I mean. 
He has been such a long time away. 
That Armstrong is hiding him from 
me.' 

Those names struck a chill into poor 
Bernard's heart. 

* Arrah, Norah ! ' he said, ' is this all the 
welcome you have for me ? and I footing 
it after you this month of Sundays. Won't 
you tell me about the lottery prize ; did 
you get it after all ? ' 

* I did, I did,' cried Norah, with a sudden 
flash of recollection. * I've got your money 
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for you safe, but mine did me no good ; it 
came too late, too late/ 

' Nothing's too late/ answered Bernard 
promptly. * See here, Norah, my mother, 
God rest her soul ! died last month, and 
ril bring you to my little farm beyant, and 
if you come, Til not ask to do anything 
but just sit and look at you, Norah Buidhe. 
Sure, there's more pace and quietness here 
than in the big, cruel world outside/ 

But Norah only shook her head and 
smiled a faint, weary smile. 

* Ah ! then come with me,' cried Ber- 
nard, pulling her by the hand. * Sure, you'll 
have no one to fault you ; and you and 
Yap may look up the glen to Loughnascaul 
as much as you like. Why won't you have 
a good heart to poor Bernard, that's been 
waitin' for you so long ? ' 

Still Norah made no answer, but moved 
uneasily towards a gap in the mountains, 
and said, as she strained her almost sight- 
less eyes, — 

* Maybe he'll come soon now. I must 
drive the cows down from the mountains 
to be ready for him.' 

* Well, and so you shall, agra,' answered 
Bernard soothingly. * But come along with 
me first. We can't punish the bad men in 
this world, or bring back the good. But 
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God Almighty never shuts one door that 
he doesn't open another ; so come with me, 
alanna, and don't be aggravatin' yourself 
for what's past and gone. There's another 
world than this, the Lord be praised ! and 
then Armstrong and them like him will get 
their own. You've iver and always been 
"true to the core."' 

So Norah went. And, at last, some 
drops of peace and comfort fell on her 
troubled spirit, and the end was better to 
her than the beginning had been. 



THE END. 
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